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MUNESOTA, Dakota, and other Northwestern 
states and territories were visited by a blizzard | com 
of unusual severity; many lives were lost, the rail- 
roads were blockaded, and travel obstructed. A 
law was passed by Congress in relation to permissi- 
ble marks on second, third, and fourth class mail 
matter. The provisional commitiee of the Knights 
of Labor of New York and vicinity issued a circular 
to the local assemblies protesting against the alleged 
violations of the constitution of the order by the gen- 
eral officers. Mr. Lamar’s nomination as Justice of, 
the Supreme Court was confirmed, as were all the. 
President’s cabinet nominations. Mr. Parnell be- 
lieves that dissensions exist in the British :ninistry, 
and that a crisis may be expected on English ques- 
tions. Bismarck’s anti-socialist bill provides for 
expatriation in certain cases. It is taken as very 
significant of Russia’s intentions that the Czar re- 
warded with decorations those who have been most} 
active in the war agitation. ; 


a 





LASst week we said something concerning the 
estimation in which woman was held by the 
civilized world a few centuries ago, but when we 


od the world successfully. 


|aetived 


‘No greater evil can a man endure 
Than a bad wife ; nor find a greater good 
Than one both good and wise ; and each man speaks 
As judging by thie experience of his life.” 
‘* What house hath ever gained prosperity, 
_How swollen soe’er with pride, without the grace 
Of woman’s nobler nature.” 


The progress of civilization is marked by thé esti- 
tiation in which wotnan is held, and nothing shows 
our dégetieracy in school work more than a persist- 
ent determination to pay woman much less for a 
certain amount and quality of work than man is 
paid for the same amount and quality. 





MICHAEL FARADAY, in his essay on the Educa- 
tion of the Judigment, says that ‘the point of 
self-education, which consists in teaching the mind 
to resist its desires and inclinations until they are 
proved to be right, is the most important of all in 
every department of I'fe” These are maguificent 
words by a magnificent man. Speaking according 
to the manner of the world, Faraday was self- 
educated. True, all education is self-education, but 
in this man’s case the schools had little to do in 
making him what he was, for if they had, it is a 
question whether they would not have spoiled him. 
Nature had its way, and did her work grandly. 

All processes of education have a moral basis and 
end, for what is it to learn how to live but to learn 
what otight to be done and what ought not to be 
done, and then bave the power to resist the desires 
and inclinations until they are proved to be right ? 


“ The expenise of spirit in a waste of shame 
Is lust in action; 

A bliss in proof, and proved a very woe ; 
Before, a joy prepared ; behind, a dream, 
All this the world well knows.” 


And all this is learned by experience, yet how few 
have the power “to resist the heaven that leads 
them to this hill.” On, in the maddening race they 
go, ‘‘mad in pursuit and in possession so,” ‘‘ past 
reason hunted,” and then ‘‘ past réason hated as a 
swallowed bait.” But when the scholar knows’ 
enough to be self-contained witil reason has had 
tiftie to dssért itself, he knows énotigh to go through 


. 





Wwe. are slowly coming to find out that the old 
method of teaching history and literature is 
radically wrong. A date is worth nothing except as 
it leads to some truth. This it can do when it is 
associated with some living fact, or, better still, 
compared with other facts. Dr. Thomas Hunter, of 
this city, has well said that ‘“‘the usual text-books| 
on the history of the ancient empires, and Greece| 
and Rome, are full of hard names and barren facts, 
useless dates and foolish wars, in which the student, 
has no earthly interest. * Plutarch’s Lives’ is worth, 
a score of text-books on ancient history. Instead of 
beginning the study of English literature with the, 
early Saxon writers, whose language is almost an 
unknown tongue, would it not be a great deal bet- 
ter to begin with ‘Silas Marner,’ ‘The Vicar of 
Wakefield,’ the ‘Talisman,’ and Macaulay’s Essays! 
in prose; and with the ‘Lady of the Lake,’ the 
‘ Deserted Village,’ and one or two of Shakespeéare’s’ 
best plays, in poetry? Thése the swudents could 
understand, and from these they cduld gritfually’ 
midve backward to Chaticer did Cédiiion.” Tf all 
our history and literature ae wOtilld heed these’ 
trithe, it would ada a hi -fold to the bénefit 
from their instruction. 








JIN hist te a toe ates at the | 





back to old Greek times, we ‘fifid ‘tliat she was ae 
in much higher esteem. Sophocles says 


{yr 





child & ? Tt is said, f 
PRE R D ond 
thirdly, fancy and imagination. No question is 





more important to the scientific teacher than this, 
and it can only be answered by individual study by 
each teacher. The text-book of niankind is man, 
and the text-book of childhood is the child. This 
specimen of natufal history is in our midst. What 
do we know about it? That ata certain age it must 
begin to fread aiid spell, and ‘at a later period ‘study 
arithmetic and ‘géography, and still later the lan- 
Stages and matheniatics, and after a while gradu- 
ate, and Call its @ducation finished. This fs the 
empirical side. We are just beginning to find out 
that the child has its mental, physical, and ethical 
needs, and that it has also certain processes of 
growth, aud at a fixed rate of progression, _We are 
discovering what these needs are, and at what rate 
this development proceeds, This study is occupy- 
ing the attention of some of the best thinkers, and 
as new points are settled, new adjustments of our 
courses of study will become necessary. 

The aim of educational work is the culture of each 
individual child, aud progress in school work will be 
seén by watching the more perfect adaptation of 
methods to éach child at each stage in its growth. 
The theory of the education of masses Of children 
all alike is a wrong theory. No two individual 
things in the 1 inorganic or organic world were ever 
created alike in all particulars, The law of differ- 
ences is the law of nature, and the following of the 
law of natur: is the road towards success: As this 
principle in education becomes mcre and more 
apprehended, the more will processes in education 
cease to be empirical, and become more practical. 





is easier to make charges than to prove them. 
We have an illustration of this text in the accu- 
sation that some members of the Brooklyn Board of 
Education are for sale, made by. Foster. L. Backus, 
Esq. When. proof was demanded by Joseph C. 
Hendrix, president of the Board of Education, Mr. 
Backus confessed that he was unable to “ deliver 
the goods” he had promised. The grand jury are 
now at work at this odorous job, with what success 
we cannot yet report. 


‘THE London Journal of Education is jubilant 

over the prospects of the new year in England, 
for the Royal Education Commission will unani 
mously condemn the system cf payment of teachers 
by results; also a ‘‘ technical bill” will be passed, 
whereby the son of an English mechanic and artisan 
will be enabled to start in life with the same advan- 
tages as if he were a subject of France and Ger- 
many! The Greek delectus will not be required 
during the last and most important ye tr occupied 
for préparation for Oxford and Oamibridge. The 
head-masters will also agrée not to examine in Greek 





| foran entrance scholarship, or entrance examination. 


and to stibstitute for Greek a sound knowledge of 
English and French. These reforms, as Stated by 
our English contemporary, are well worth much 
rejoicing. The English world is slowly moving 
towards the establishment of a national system of 
free public instruction, affording tuition to all chil- 
dren and youth in the lowest as well as the highest 
classes. 


weHat are the boys of our country reading this 

winter? Whatare our girls reading? What 
books are our teachers reading? The published 
answers to these questions would be most inter- 
estirig, atid it is OF ‘inténtion to find thedé answers 





rhe # lé. NOW, will Gur readers help 
us? Venture the assertion that the better 
class of fy Pty Wiilter Scott, Didkens, 
et ane Irving. What the 

sa é leave the answer to this 





question to the investigations of our 
await the reports we may receive, with 


pation. 
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CHANGES RECOMMENDED IN NORMAL SCHOOL 
WORK IN THE STATE. 

At the recent meeting of New York associated princi- 
pals in Syracuse, Dr. Sheldon offered a resolution that 
recommended the Board of Regents to arrange their 
courses of study so as to include the work required for 
admission to the professional part of our state normal 
schools, ‘‘on condition that the state authorities, not 
having charge of these schools, will accept the diplomas 
or certificates of the Board of Regents as evidence of 
proper qualification to enter upon the professional work 
in said normal schools, without further examination.” 

Dr. Sheldon also offered another series of resolutions 
indicating that some arrangement ought to be made by 
which teachers in the rural districts may receivg a more 
thorough preparation for their work. The resolutions 
propose that “at least one elementary training school 
for the preparation of teachers for the country district 
schools should be established in each county in the state, 
with a short course of three to five months, into which 
only those pupils may be admitted who have completed 
a prescribed course of study in the common English 
branches required to be taught in the public schools, 
and who hold a properly authorized certificate of such 
qualification.” 

‘‘ The instruction and training in these schools should 
be confined to a discussion of the principles of educa- 
tion, the application of these principles in teaching, 
together with practice in teaching under criticism, and 
with this view every such school should have connected 
with it a school of children, which may be used as a 
school of practice.” 

The resolutions ‘‘ deem appropriations for the organi- 
zation and proper support of such elementary training 
schools of far more importance to the educational work 
of the state, than the establishment of more normal 
schools on the basis of the present organization of such 
schools, and that while the present system of normal 
schools are important factors in the educational work 
of the state, especially in the training of teachers for 
the union and graded schools, and that more of these 
schools will be required in the future, yet they are not 
competent under their present organization to meet the 
demands of the rural districts, and before more of these 
schools are established some provision, such as indicated 
by the foregoing resolutions, should be made for the 
training of teachers for the country ungraded schools.” 

These suggestions are of great practical importance, 
for it is a fact that the teachers in the rural districts do 
not receive a thorough preparation for their work. It 
is of the utmost consequence that school authorities 
should give early attention to this matter. The work 
of the present teachers’ classes in our academies should 
be so organized and enlarged by proper appropriations 
as to meet the needs of thousands of teachers, who now 
enter the school-room with no preparation for the 
school-room. 

We have enough normal schools in this state to meet 
the demand for graded school teachers. The educa- 
tional need is just where it has been pointed out by Dr. 
Sheldon in his resolutions. The normal schools have 
not directly raised the grade of teaching in the rural 
schools, Indirectly they have. Now we want forces 
set in operation that will take hold of ali teachers in all 
districts and lift them up. We have had theory piled 
upon theory—now we want practice and knowledge. 
The two questions that musi be asked by every 
supervising officer are, ‘‘ Do you know the facts you will 
be called upon to teach?” and ‘Can you teach those 
facts?” Not tell, not drive, but teach the children so 
that they will become worthy citizens of our republic. 
We trust that Dr. Sheldon will soon see the plans he sug- 
gests carried into successful practice. — 





EDITORIAL CORRESPONDENCE. 

It is not possible to describe the wonderful country 
through which I have passed, and Ishall not attempt it, I 
will merely give afew impressions for those who have 
yet, to see it. 

At Denver looking west you face the foot-hills of the 
Rocky Mountains, fourteen miles distant ; it is a glori- 
ous and refreshing view. From Denver to Pueblo these 
grand mountains are on your right, and they present 
ever varying and beautiful aspects. A little snow is 
distributed on their summits and sides so that the blue 
and white are charmingly commingled. At Colorado 
Springs, which is half way between Denver and Pueblo, 
the majestic summit of Pike’s Peak faces you. It stands 
sublime in its grandeur, and you realize that you live in 
a world of wonders, 





You are among the clouds in many places. Denver is 
5196 feet above the sea level; Palmer Lake, 7288 feet ; 
Colorado Springs, 5992 feet; Pike’s Peak is 14,187 feet. 

I made a stop at Colorado Springs ; it is well laid out, 
has fine water, and a very intelligent population. Prof. 
Byington, the superintendent of the schools, was absent ; 
the school buildings are all good ; in fact, they are re- 
markably good. It being holiday week, school sessions 
were suspended. 

I was surprised to see so many invalids in this town ; 
the clerk of the hotel, the brakeman on the train, the 
lady clerks in two of the stores, the photographer, were 
all here in search of health. To hear coughing in the 
streets was most common. Probably two-thirds of the 
population is made up of men and women who have 
suffered from diseases of the lungs. A physician told 
me that nearly all were benefited, yet many came too 
late. One lady 1 saw had been an earnest teacher in the 
East ; she had given up the hope of returning home to 
live ; to keep health the stay here must be permanent, in 
many cases, 

The climate here is something remarkable. It is so 
dry that you do not feel the cold. It may be freezing 
weather in the street and yet the people walk around 
without overcoats. Colorado Springs is in the shadow 
of Pike’s Peak ; after four o’clock in the afternoon it 
begins to grow chilly. There is little snow here now, 
and the winters are usually very mild. The height and 
the absence of water makes the atmosphere so dry that 
one does not seem to feel the cold ; hence one who in the 
East is an invalid, and hovers in winter over the fire, 
goes out here with pleasure as well as profit. I saw 
several delicate ladies sitting on piazzas when the tem- 
perature was certainly at 30 degrees above zero. Itisa 
custom for all invalids here to spend as much time in 
the open air as possible. 

I would wish it were possible for our hard pressed 
teachers to breathe with me this morning, the buoyant 
air that I breathe. It is well worth the journey here to 
feel the exhilaration that comes from imbibing such deli- 
cious draughts. The journey from Chicago was by the 
well-built and well-equipped “‘ C.,R.andQ.” The eating 
stations were well managed, but many carried tooth- 
some lunches in tin boxes, buying coffee or tea or milk. 
I commend this practice to all tourists—it will save 
dyspepsia. 

A.M. K. 





A CORRECTION. 





Noticing in a November issue of your valuable paper 
an article with the caption,—‘‘ A practical example of 
wrong government,” in which matters are discussed in 
a@ manner calculated to injure the principal of Weehaw- 
ken School, and understanding from your correspondent 
that the text of the article was taken from your ex- 
change, I would feel obliged if you would make such 
corrections as are consistent with the facts. 

The sensational reports published by many papers, 
were mostly highly magnified extracts from a Jersey 
City paper, furnished bya very young and crazy-headed 
correspondent, whose renumeration for making the 
most of local items is about a penny a line. 

This young gentleman’s practice of exaggeration is 
well understood here and rated accordingly. The out- 
side public who never heard and never will hear of him, 
except, perhaps, as a monumental liar, of course, have 
no means of estimating the truth of his statements. 

The associated press, however, suspecting something 
wrong, sent a reliable man to get at the truth. This re- 
porter, after a thorough investigation, adopted a state- 
ment made by the principal of the school. which was 
published in many papers, and of which I give you the 
substance While the teacher was engaged in disci- 
plining a scholar, a very common and not remarkable 
occurrence, another scholar came from behind and 
struck, or as he says gave a slight pull at the teacher, 
instantly returning to his seat. This slight blow, or pull, 
was extraordinary, but the boy has a reputation for 
crankiness and has been several times expelled in former 
years and, perhaps it is not surprising when these cir- 
cumstances are considered, the principal does not con- 
sider it very consequential, 

No general row or insubordination, occurred, no mis- 
siles were thrown, no pupils left the room, nor did any 
come from other departments as alleged. None of the 
teachers surrendered, nor was the school closed till the 
usual time. As to resignations, eight weeks have passed 
and all the teachers, principal included, are still in their 
places. The school trustees have assured Mr. Strick- 
land of their confidence in him, and are of the opinion 


that much improvement, as compared with former years 
has been made.” It is true that the school is “hard.” 
The writer has a theory as to the causes. His position 
here prevents him from discussing that theory. It is his 
“duty to take things as he finds them, and ¢o the best 
that hecan. Strength has hitherto been vouchsafed him 
to accomplish something in other fields, and he does not 
despair of doing some good even in Weehawken. X. 





WHAT THE “ NEW” EDUCATION IS. 





There seems to be much difficulty among some hon- 
est students of pedagogy in determining exactly what 
the “new” education is. The question is easily de- 
termined if the learner is honest in his profession to 
know. Correctly speaking there is no new, and no old 
education. Hducation is the same, yesterday, to-day, 
and forever, but the word is used to denote scholastic 
processes. These may be partly educative, fully educa- 
tive, or not at all educative ; and since nothiug now 1s 
perfect, we can not say that school methods have 
reached that point. Mankind is progressing or rather 
growing. How? In what particulars? Towards wt at 
future? (1) How? (a) By criticism. (b) By knowing 
failures in the past. (c) By studying the nature and 
phenomena of growth. (d) By establishing educational 
axioms. (e) By formulating the elements of a perfect 
human being. (f) By knowing the doctrine of forces. 

The result of these studies will be PowER. Here in 
brief is a statement of what the ‘‘ new ” education is 
doing. The full discussion of this subject would fill a 
volume, 





A FEW QUESTIONS. 





The ‘‘new” education implies thinking in teachers. 
Imitators are not teachers ! Crammers are not teachers ; 
only thinkers are teachers. Some of the most import- 
ant questions to be answered are: What promotes 
healthy child growth, physically, mentally, morally ? 
What are the physical, mental), and moral forces that 
the child needs at each stage in his growth? In what 
way must these forces be applied? What is meant by 
knowing the child ? The teacher must know the subjects 
that must be taught to the child. What do we mean by 
scholarly teachers? If it is necessary for a teacher to 
know much more than the child is expected to learn ; 
how much more? The amount of knowledge the child 
has must be known. How much does the average child 
of ten years know? It is by stimulating this knowledge 
that the child grows, In what way can it be stimulated ? 
Here is food for .auch thought. Let many of our think- 
ing readers give us their views on one or more of these 
subjects. 





FREE INSTRUCTION FOR TEACHERS. 





Senator Cantor introduced a bill authorizing Andrew 
S. Draper, Superintendent of Public Instruction, to 
enter into an agreement with the Industrial Education 
Association, of New York City, for a term not to exceed 
three years, to supply and maintain a course of free in- 
struction in drawing, modeling, woodworking. metal 
working, sewing and cooking to such teachers of the 
common and normal schools of the state as may desire 
it, and to provide for at least one lecture a year at each 
of the normal schools. Eighteen thousand dollars are 
to be appropriated for this purpose. 


WINTER CARNIVAL AND ICE PALACE AT 
ST. PAUL. 


All arrangements are about completed for the great 
carnival and ice palace at St. Paul, which is to open the 
24th of this month and continue ten days. The arrange- 
ments indicate that the carnival willbe one of unparal- 
leled grandeur and interest to spectators and partici- 
pants. As Montreal has given up the idea of a carnival 
this season it will undoubtedly have a tendency tv 
enlarge the one at St. Paul. The old Pioneer Route, the 
Chicago and North-Western Railway, was the first to 
announce the fact that they would sell round-trip tickets 
from Chicago at the one-way rate, viz: $11.50. The 
eastern representative of the company, Mr, E. T 
Monett is forming excursion parties through this section 
and will gladly render any information that is in his 
power. His office is at 409 Broadway. 








PrincipaL J. H. CarFrey was wrongly located at 
Baldwinsville in our report of the ‘‘ Associated Academic 
Principals.” His address is Waterloo where he is prin 





cipal of the academy and union school, 
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BRIEF ITEMS. 

Mr. J. F. ARTHUR, principal of Male Gram- 
mar School No. 8, Baltimore, Maryland, may 
he justly called one of the successful men 
of ourday. He is quiet and unassuming in 
manner, with a dignity which everywhere 
commands respect, and is a thorough teacher, 
as the after life of his pupils proves. Mr. 
Arthur was educated in the public schools 
of Baltimore, and graduated from the Balti- 
more City College in 1857. For two years he 
taught in a private school. In 1860, he was 
elected first assistant in the grammar schools, 
and two years later was made principal. He 
has spent twenty-seven years in the service 
of the public schools of Baltimore. He has 
served as principal of the Saturday normal 
class for teachers ; has twice been president 
of the Baltimore City Teachers’ Association ; 
has been president of the Maryland State 
Teachers’ Association, and president of Male 
Grammar School Principals’ Association. 


RUSKIN says *‘man should resemble a 
river.” Whereupon a paper says he frequently 
does. For instance, a river sometimes be- 
comes dry ; so does aman. A river is some- 
times dammed; so is a man. A river at 
times is pretty shallow ; so is a dude, at all 
times. 





It is the very general testimony of all Indian teachers 
that the Indians can be reached only in their own ver- 
nacular tongue. Says the Rev. George S. Cook, an 
Episcopal clergyman and a Dakota Indian by race: 
“ The recent order against the use of the vernacular, 
does embarrass our work, Of course, we observe the 
order here at the Agency, with the boarding-schoo! 
children, but not at the camp schools. We can get 
these children to memorize verses of Scripture, etc., but 
1 would not give very much for what they understand 
of the same, 


-—- 


Tae following letter speaks for itself, coming as it 
does from a gentleman, whose opinion carries with it 
great weight. It was unsolicited, and thus al] the more 

refreshing : 
San Francisco, Dec. 12, 1887. 
E. L. KELLoGG & Co. 

Dear Sirs: 

Allow me to thank you foracopy of Jerome Allen's “* Mind 
Studies for Young Teachers” (No. 1). ° 

The vook is delightful in its clearness and simplicity. I have 
been reading it to the Normal Ciasses for the last two weeks. It 
is admirably suited to the needs of pupil teachers. 

I want to shake hands across the Rocky Mountains with Prot. 
Allea, t>) express my satisfaction with this rare book, in which 
psychology seems so delightfully practical. I most cordially 
commend it to normal school instructors, as well as to young 


teachers. 
Yours truly, 


JOHN SWETT. 


WE shall present our readers next week with a picture 
and ground plan of one of the prettiest and most conve- 
nient small-priced school-houses we have ever seen. 

It was designed and drawn by Mr. C. E. Gardner, the 
well-known architect of Springfield, Mass. Another of 
his plans is already engraved and will appear within a 
few weeks. 

We have also made arrangements to engrave and pub- 
lish several of the best school-house plans submitted to 
the New York State Superintendent of Public Instruc- 
tion, and passed upon at the competitive examination 
recently conducted by a committee appointed under the 
authority of this state. 

The expense in engraving those houses has been, and 
will be, considerable but we are certain we shall be 
amply paid by the cordial reception they will receive 
from those who are anxious to see the best. It is our 
design to make the JouRNAL in every way up to the 
times, and our readers can rest assured that we shall 
Spare no pains nor expense, as far as we are able, in 
making it the very best educational paper in the United 
States of America. 


Cot. PaRKER has written a book of 150 pages on 
‘How to Study Geography.” We haven’t seen the book 
but we have no doubt as to its merits. If the number 
who read it shall equal the number who will want to, 
its sale will be large, 





SUPT. M. A. NEWELL, PH. D. 


Dr. Newell was born in Belfast, Ireland, and educated 
at the Royal College of Belfast, now Queen’s College, 
and at Trinity College, Dublin. He came to Ba'timore 
and was appointed professor of natural science in the 
high school, now the city college, and afterwards be- 
came professor of mathematics in Lafayette College, 
Easton, Pa. He returned to Baltimore and established 
the ‘‘ Commercial and Collegiate Institute,” which was 
broken up by the breaking out of the war. Then he 
went to Pittsburg, and was one of the two principals of 
the Newell Institute, founded by Jas. R. Newell. In 
1866 he was called on to organize the Maryland State 
Normal School in Baltimore ; accepted and commenced 
work in a rented hall. After ten years wrestling with 
the Legislature he succeeded in getting an appropriation 
of $125.000 for a building, now very beautiful and com- 
plete, but too small for the rapidly increasing clientele. 
In 1868, he was appointed state superintendent, both of 
which offices he has held continuously to the present. 

He is the author of a series of school readers, not well 
advertised, and therefore not as extensively sold as the 
author would like, both for his credit and his pocket’s 
sake. 


He has held summer normals and conty institutes and 
‘‘ Peabody Institutes,” during the last six years (in vaca- 
tion) in Virginia, West Virginia, North Carolina, and 
South Carolina. The firat of them was at the ‘‘ Univer- 
sity of Virginia,” lasted six weeks and numbered nearly 
700 members. 


Dr. Newell has been president of the National Educa- 
tion Association, and for many years has been fore- 
most in advocating educational doctrines. By nature 
he is inclined to be conservative, but withal he has a 
most genial and friendly nature. No one hus done 
more for the cause of popular education in Maryland 
than he, and no one is more highly esteemed as a good 
friend and an honest, sympathetic co-laborer among 
those with whom he is brought in’ contact. In addition 
he is a thorough scholar and an excellent public 
speaker. 





‘PRESIDENT Ewiot, of Harvard University, favors 
athletics, and has himself put on the gloves now and 
then for a friendly encounter. ~‘ As a purely scientific 
amusement,” he says, ‘‘there is no harm to be feared 
from boxing.” Be careful, Mr. Premdent. When the 
noble Sullivan returns let him put his eagle eye on you 
for a few minutes. One of his famous left-handers and 
we should be sorrowfully called upon to write a eulogy 
on “‘ the late presideat of Harvard.”—The Herald, 





COMMISSIONER J. H. Mann, of the 2d district of Scho- 
harie county, has been re-elected for the third term. 
This is not in accordance with the “ political law,” of 
the district but his record as commissioner has placed 
him in such high standing that the people endorsed his 





work by a re-election, 


THE ATTENTION. 


By Wm. M. Guirrin, A. M., Newark, N. J. 
“In your judgment, can a teacher compel, or in other 
words, make his pupils give him attention?” is a ques- 
tion which the writer answered with a most emphatic, 
‘*No.”! The teacher must so conduct his exercise when 
teaching young children as to win their attention. His 
answer having been so thoroughly criticised, he took 
upon himself the task of obtaining more light on the 
subject. To some parties, he wrote personal letters ask- 
ing for information. While, in other cases, he obtained 
his information from the works of some of our best 
known educators. He now gives to the readers of the 
JOURNAL, some of the results of his labor. 
“It is to be noted that while the mind may be 
directed, and the senses energized by mere force of will, 
the attention is most easily given when the mind is 
attracted to, or interested in, the object observed : 
interest invites and sustains attention, and this fact 
bears directly on the art of teaching.” 
—E. E. Wurre in ‘‘ Elements of Pedagogy.” 


“Tt seems to me impossible to compel attention by 
outer means. As the Germans say, ‘ You may lead an 
ox to the water, but you cannot force him to drink.’ 
Only by creating the thirst for knowledge, and inner- 
craving for the matter under consideration, a genuine 
interest, can true attention be secured. It is possible, of 
course, to force the attitude or semblance of attention, 
through fear or other motives, but this is a spurious 
article.” 

—W. N. Har_Mann, Supt. of Schools, La Porte, Ind. 


** A teacher can command a pupil to give attention, 
but it rests, in the ultimate analysis, with the pupil to 
obey the command; no one can act for any will, except 
the owner of that will, 7. ¢. the self, the pupil in this 
cage,” 
—J. H. Hooss, State Normal School, Cortland Co., N.Y. 
“The teacher must win the attention of the children in 
the early years of school life. She must not demand it. 
Early attention is involuntary, goes where itis attracted. 
The child is so constituted that until his mental habits 
are formed, the very manner and tone which demand 
attention, distract it. One of the highest arts of teach- 
ing is to win the attention of children to a lesson to 
which they would not otherwise give attention.” 
—Wwm. E. SHELDON, American Teacher, Boston. 

“In my judgment, it is impossible for a teacher to 
compel or in other words, to face or make a pupil give 
him his attention. I could write on the subject all day. 
but I will simply say that (1) interest is important, (2) 
variety, (8) good elscution, (4) frequent change, (5) vigil- 
ance, but above, underneath, and all around, and every- 
where the interest of the mind must be secured. I can 
make a boy look at me, but I cannot make him think. 
This is impossible. I can infinence him, but the other 
thing I cannot do.” 

—JEROME ALLEN, N. Y. SCHOOL JOURNAL. 

“It is with children as with men, few of whom are 
open to conviction, but the majority of whom are open 
to persuasion.” —GOETHE. 


‘Children must not be forced to study against their 
will.” —COMENIUS. 

‘* Had the doctrines of Comenius been welcomed with 
greater unanimity, the intelligence of modern Kurope 
would have been advanced by a hundred years. We 
feel surprised that so much wisdom can have lain in the 
path of the schoolmasters for two hu=dred and fifty 
years, and they have never stopped to avail themselves 
of its treasures.” —BROWNING. 


“Give you reason on compulsion! If reasons were 
as plenty as blackberries I would not give you reason 
on compulsion.” —SHAKESPEARE. 

‘The attractiveness of the subject,if naturally taught, 
will create a genuine, enthusiastic love for study, and 
develop the clearest and most prolonged attention. One 
of the stale, old, often repeated, stock arguments is, 
that the methods used, are those of entertainment and 
pleasure. That the child must be trained to face the 
stern realities of life, by strict discipline and hard work. 
This objection is so venerable, and at the same time so 
stupid, that it is hardly worth the time it takes to answer 
it. Because the rmoind finds pleasure in natural growth, 
ergo the teaching should be unnatural, in order to dis- 
cipline its powers; as if the road to success in life lay 
in tormenting the child with all the sharp thorns, and 
hard pebbles, that can be placed therein. What man 
ever made a true success in this world who did not love 
his work, and pursue it with a genuine enthusiasm?” 

—Col, F. W, Papen, in “Talks on Teaching,” 
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A NEW ERA IN SCHOOL MUSIC. 





To the Editor of the ScHoo. JouRNAL :—An organiza- 
tion has been formed, ‘under the fitle of the American 
Vocal Music Association, which gives ground for be- 
lief that the heading of this article expresses a his- 
torical fact. The officers of the Association are some 
of the most eminent musicians, educators, and clergy- 
men in America. A few names may be mentioned 
in ilustration. President, WiJliam Mason, Mus. Doc.; 
Secretarics, Dr. Lyman Abbott, editor of the Christian 
Union, and Dr. Jerome Allen, Prof. of Pedagogy in 
the Univ.of the City of New York; Treasurer, E. M. Bow 
man, president of the American College of Musicians ; 
Vice Presidents, Dr. G. Stanley Hali, Col. W. FP: 
Parker, Dr. Joseph T. Duryea, Dr. Thomas 8. Hastings, 
Dr. Edward Everett Hale, and many others of equal’ 
eminence. The object of this Association, as set. forth 
in its prospectus, is ‘‘ the development of church, school 
and social music through the Tenic Sol-fa system, which 
has been proved by its results to be the most effective 
means of securing the musical culture of the masses of 
the people that has yet been devised.” 

It is hoped that schoo) superintendents, principals, 
and teachers wil] realize that the Tonic Sol-fa system. is 
now an accepted fact, It has passed through and beyond 
the stage of doubt and inquiry, The leading musical 
critic and writer of America, H, E. Krehbiel, of the New 
York Tribune, has fain in fo ag of itin the Cen- 
tury Magazine for December “in accord. with 
the scientific basis of eat ait ad 
our command for the promotion of popular choral cul- 
ture.” The eminent pianist, composer and teacher, Dr. 
William Mas-n (a son of Lowell Mason, concerning 
whom Horace Mann said, *‘I have} never before seen any- 
thing that came nearer to my bea ideal ‘of teaching”) 
has written a letter for the express. purpose of giving all 
the weight of his commanding influence to induce the 
American people to adopt the system without delay. 
The New Jersey State Teachers’ Association app~inted a 
committee to spend a yearin investigating the Tonic 
Sol-fa system. At the end of that time the committee 
reported as follows : 

P In order to be able to pretest a report that might prove satis- 
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ders the teaching of vocal muxic easier ; it is the ‘‘ new 


education” operating in the field of music. It is the 
exemplification of the principle. “the thing before the 


sign.” It is the much wanted “education, by doing.” 
It is in music what the so-called “natural method ” is in 
the teaching of foreign languages. It is inductive. 
It appeals to the faculties in the recognized order of 
their development, It is scientific from beginning to 
end ; from the doh-me-soh of the child tu the study of 
harmony and counter-point. Andin my judgment no 
other system is either inductive or logical. The princi- 
ples of the new education cannot be appled in their 
entirety to the staff. The doing is constantly restricted 
and hindred by the technique to be comprehended and 
applied With the staff, a great teacher with exception- 
able advantages accomplishes wonders, only to find 
himself distanced by the mediocre teacher using the 
really ‘‘ natural ” method, the ‘‘ Tonic Sol-fa” 
B, C. Grecory. 
Dec, 12th., 1887. Newark, N. J. 


The practical object of the American Vocal Music 
Association is to aid schools and churches in their ef- 
‘forts to promote sound and thoreugh musical education 


* | by supplying teachers to give courses of Jessons in the 


‘Tonic Sol-fa system. Permanent teachers ‘will also be 
supplied, when desired as far as possible. 
Inquiries may be addressed to the manager of the 
association, 
THEO. F. SEWARD. 
Bast Orange, N. J. 





THE HISTORY OF EDUCATION. 
By Epegar D. Summer, Ph.D. 

All that is important in history is of necessity re- 
corded in the literature of nations. Itis possible there- 
fore to collate the essential facts concerning education, 
and to present the process by which the spirit of educa- 
tion has been developed. This gives us purely an objec- 
tive development. If in order to trace the reslization 
of the truth thus objectively presented we attempt to 
discover and express the inner meaning of the facts 
before us, we arrive at a subjective view of history. 

Merely a collection of bald facts. a set of annals, will 

t give us a satisfactory history of education ; for not 

historical phenomena are alike signiticant or equally 
Bl iborthy of attention: Hence there must be a selection 
of materials if we wish to build a substantial structure. 
Sifting the essential from the non-essential becomes 
necessary ; subjective activity begins. 
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To the above may very properly be added the following 
testimony from the secretary ofthe New Jersey Teach- 
ers’ Reading Ciréle. He is the well known principal of: 
a large school and an experienced musician : 

“In the organization .Of'the» American Vocal: Music 
Association, I trust a long step is taken in the direction/ 
of making Tonic Sol-fauntversal.’ To say that I endorse: 
it does not fully express my feeling in the matter. My) 
hearty sympathy with the movement dees not leave me 
any choice ‘as regards endorsing it, ‘but I desire to do: 
more, 

From the standpoint of a student of the science of. edv. 
ucation and not merely as a lover of music, I ook upon, 
the Tonic Sol-fa as the application to musie of the mod- 
ern and accepted principles of teaching. I think some, 
of the friends of Sol-fa make a mistake in not» taking |» 
this high ground, It is not a happy device which: ren- 


z 
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plainly the mere statements,may lead him into inexact- 
hess ; whereas, a want of culture and ability to appreci- 
what he reports will most likely incline him to give 
undue. prominence to trifles or to lose sight altogther of 
tials. So far as it is possible we should examine 
critically into the trustworthiness of the historical 
tements, offered for our consideration. 
bate oe sifted the facts and established their credi- 
we are prepared to enter upon a philosophical 
janet by seeking a true understanding of the 
am _and the significance of events, This ought 
etermine their relative importance, enable us to 
a out non-essentials, and give us clear conceptions 
the successive development, resultant from a compo- 
ion of preceding forces. But there is a serious diffi- 
culty involved in the determination of relative truth. It 
pis, to select a proper norm of judgment. What is to be 
the standard by which we are to estimate the relative 
rth of each event inthe wholeline? Shall it be found 
our own opinions, in the facts themselves or ina union 
both. 
» It-has been common for men to arrive at an.entirely. 
Subjective estimate by applying as the norm of judg- 
ment their own present body of pedagogical doctrine. 
They seek to transport a system from the ninth century 
before Christ to the nineteenth after, and judge it 
If it Jacks immediate and absolute value 
they, condemn it totally, relativity or no relativity. This 
is the empixical method. 
Others restrict themselves to the special doctrines of a 





single system, or to one aspect of a set of phenomena, 





and thus isolate these sets of facts as beginning and end- 
ing in themselves, instead of forming a connected series. 
These philosophers seek out the central principle, estim- 
ate its value by its capacity for development and use, 
and then try the particular doctrines under consider- 
ation by comparing them with the central principle. 
This may be called the critical method. ° 

The philosophical method treats each earlier system 
as a stepping-stone for the later and thus we find a self- 
developing whole by establishing the causative connec- 
tion and relative worth of the phenomena. This method 
presents not merely a bare fact, or the inner connection 
of asingle system, but the order of development of the 
different educational stand-points along the whole line 
of progress. The value of studying the history of educa- 
tion by such a method must be apparent. It implies 
exactness in the collection of original material, acute- 
ness in appreciating, and intelligence in sifting it. The 
facts are compared, conclusions are reached, and the 
discrimination of right from wrong is entered upon 
according to the common development of the object 
treated and the treating subject. Ic is a case of action 
and reaction. Educational culture aids in the under- 
standing of the history, avd the study of the history 
adds to the culture. It is as though we had lived along 
the line of centuries and had gone through the induc- 
tive processes for ourselves reaching at last our present 
educational consciousnese, posses:ed of the highest gene- 
ralizations. 

The progress of educational thought from one 
form to another has been a matter of induction and 
deduction, not a hap-hazard growth. It is a proper 
sequence, the careful study of which will impel a 
teacher not only to gather and record the educational 
facts of his own experience, but to co-ordinate them, to 
turn the “ un-unified” into the “ p .rtially unified ;” in 
other words to make, of his knowledge, science. If we 
are to profit by the experience of mankind we will not 
disdain to study closely every detail of history that has 
had or is having any bearing upon educational truth. 

This exercise of reproducing the mental labor of the 
past will in the most natural way lead to a more intelli- 
gent exercise of our producrive powers, to a more con- 
scientious application of principles, and to the reconcil- 
iation of contraries in a higher unity. If we ever suc- 
ceed in reaching an exact philosophy of education it 
must be by a complete unification of all educational 
knowledge. The last possible step in geceralization must 
be taken. In gravity, says Bain, “‘ the principle, the 
precise law and the appiication, having been ascer- 
tained, a scientific finality has been reached,” and we 
rest satisfied. 

SYNOPSIS OF ARGUMENT. 


1. Objective development. 
2. Subjective view. 
8. Essentials. 
4. Credibility of statements. 
5. Norm of judgment. 
6. Treatment. 

(a.) Empirical. 

(b.) Critical. 

(c.) Philosophical. 
7. Partial unification. 
8. Complete unification. 





LITERATURE IN THE KEOKUK HIGH SCHOOL. 





From the Central School Journal we copy the follow- 
ing course of reading in the above school. . 


FIRST YEAR, 


Legend of Sleepy Hollow. 
First Term. i History LP Greece. (Fyffe.) 


of the Last Minstrel. 
Second Term. {eye ‘Arden. me 
. Rab and his Friends. 
Third Term. | Dentted Village 
SECOND YEAR. 


ye the Lake. 
de Yow 4 It. 


; one Hider. (right. 
j 


First Term. 


Second Term. 
mate | aa 
aaa Greek i (Mahaffy.) 

Autocrat of the Breakfast Table. 


Eve. 
Bacon’s Essays, 
Fabian 


First Term. 


Third Term, 
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Vol. XXXV., No. 3 
FOURTH YEAR. 


First Term. 


§ Antigone. (Translation.) 
1 Vision of Sir Launfaul. 
§ Selections from Carlyle. 
( Macaulay's Bacon. 
—GEORGE EDWARD MARSHALL, 


Second Term. 


Third Term, 





PENCIL TALKING. 


By Supt. Witt S. Monror. 

Col. Parker somewhere says that our greatest diffi- 
culty in teaching number is not number itself, but the 
language of number; and what is true of number is 
quite as true of all the other branches of the common 
school course. If properly trained, talking with the 
pen or pencil is to the little child a spontaneous ten- 
dency and a delight; but if the teacher attempts to 
make expression precede thought, a dislike for language 
work will be fostered, which may require long years to 
overcome. 

Before asking the children to talk with the pencil, be 
sure that they have materials for expression. If not, 
tell or read them a story, or talk with them freely about 
some familiar object. Place on the blackboard a neat 
outline of the subject-matter, and a list of the words 
that the class would be likely to mis-spell. Arrange 
this blackboard outline in such a manner that it will 
call forth the points of the lesson in the natural order 
of their development. If you are sure that the children 
comprehend what you have read or told them, ask them 
to reproduce it on slates or tablets. 

This work can be corrected in a variety of ways: (1) 
Simply pass about the room and commend where com- 
mendation is possible, or point out errors where neces- 
sary. (2) Have the pupils read aloud their own work. 
(3) Have them read the work of one another. (4) Occa- 
sionally you can have the work of some one pupil 
transferred to the blackboard, and compare the other 
pupils’ work with it. (5) Rarely the teacher can correct 
the work of the class. Several of the pupils each day 
should be asked to transcribe their work neatly with ink 
and pen into a blank book kept for the purpose. This 
permanent work will enable the teacher to measure the 
progress of the class, and it will also servé as an incen- 
tive to the pupils. 





SLATES. 





The increase in the price of slates we learn has been 
ordered by the manufacturers’ combination which con- 
trols the business in this country. Early in May prices 
were raised 121-2 per cent. Recently this was increased 
about 5 per cent. more, and it is possible that prices may 
go still higher. There is not much to prevent this, since 
the slate industry, as stated, is controlled by a combi- 
nation. The American slate, too, is so far superior to 
anything produced abroad that there is little fear from 
foreign competition, even if there were no protective 
tariff of 35 per cent., as there is. 

Almost all of the slates used in the United States, as 
well as the best grades sold all over the world, are made 
in Lehigh and Northampton counties, Pennsylvania. A 
territory about thirty five miles in diameter furnishes 
the entire material from which is anaually made some 
70,000 cases, or about 10,000,000 slates of all sizes. The 
greater part of these are used in this country, but im. 
mense quantities are sent to South America, Europe, 
many of the African countries, Australia, China, and 
Japan. One of the largest manufacturers and exporters 
jn this country is D. C, Pratt, who has supplied slates 
for nearly twenty years. He is a tall, heavily-bearded 
man, full of energy and information about the slate 
trade and everything connected with it. 

“Yes, sir: we beat the world on slates,’ Mr Pratt 
remarked to a reporter, as he paused from his labors for 
a few minutes. ‘‘ We sell our goods everywhere, in 
Great Britain and all her colonies because we get’ up a 
better and a smoother article than the Welsh slate, and 
all over Europe, because the German goods are much 
inferior to what we make here. A Japanesé merchant 
who just took 1,500 gross from me said: ‘ I can buy the 
German slates a trifle less than the American, but the 
later are so much better that I take them in erence,’ 


That is the great reason why we outsell the old world. 

“‘There are no quarries that compare with those in 
Pennsylvania. ee ee of 
slate, but the two great kinds here are t' h and 
the Delaware. What is the difference between them? 
Well, there is little in price. The Lehigh is darker and 
comes a trifle higher for that reason, both are 'excel- 
lent, as you can see for pe 











Report of State Association Meetings. 
LCONCLUDED.] 


THE IOWA STATE TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION. 


Time and place Dec. 27-80, Cedar Rapids; President, 

Supt. L. T. Weld, of Nevada. 
SCHOOL GOVERNMENT 

was the subject of his address, The teacher’s task is to 
lay deep in the human soul a reverence for law, as law, 
by teaching the subjection of the spirit to oar obliga- 
tions, and by teaching loyalty to plighted faith. There 
are three principal forces that govern—moral, intellec- 
tual and physical forces ; and what the parent or teacher 
lacks in the first two must be made up in length of whip. 


AIR LINE ROUTE TO AN EDUCATION 

was the subject of a paper by Supt. F. J. Sessions, of 
Marion. Schools claiming to fit for teaching the sciences 
in a summer vacation are wo be avoided. In the public 
school, broad culture is not possible, though its founda- 
tion can be laid here. Much of utility can be taught, 
and between the idea of utility and that of breadth there 
is going on a spirited strife for possession of the public 
school. 


ABUSES OF THE NORMAL INSTITUTES 
were tabulated by Supt. H. E. Robbins, of Lyons, under 
four heads,—abuses that are the faults of the county 
superintendent, abuses which are the fault of the con- 
ductor and instructor, abuses which are the fault of the 
teachers in attendance, and abuses which are the fault 
of the system itself. 


THE COLLEGE AND CITIZENSHIP, 
by Pres. W. I. Chamberlain, of Ames, emphasized the 
great responsibility resting upon colleges in developing 
a high order of citizens. Instruction should be given in 
such a way that the student may be fitted to grapple 
with the great questions vhat come upin our country, 
A CHRISTIAN COLLEGE WILL LIVE AND OUGHT TO 
LIVE, 

by Prof. Parker, closed with,—‘‘ A Christian college with 
a competent faculty whose religious aspirations vitalize 
all terrestrial virtues, whose reverence for the first Sinai- 
tic table induces inspiring obedience to all the commands 
in the second, whose love to God makes their love to the 
man sparkle with all Christian graces and amenities, 
must receive the blessings of heaven and the benedic- 
tions of this association.” 


LITERATURE IN THE HIGH SCHOOL, 

by Prof. W. W. Gist. Pupils in the high school can be 
led to appreciate the thought of standard writers and the 
beauty of their style and at the same time cultivate ac- 
curacy in their own use of English. Pupils should study 
the works themselves and not what some one says about 
them. In our high schools the special instruction should 
be confined to American writers. The use of note books 
is especially valuable. 
COUNTY SUPERINTENDENTS AND COUNTY SCHOOLS 
was discussed by a number of county superintendents. 
State Supt. J. W. Akens, said that the educational work 
of the state rests upon the county superintendent, but he 
has been prevented from accomplishing as much as he 
might by the unfortunate district organization. The or- 
ganization of township schools is the hope of the future. 

Supt. E. C. Bellows, of Butler Co., lamented that the 
county schools are not taught by professionally trained 
teachers. 
HIGH SCHOOLS, FIRST-CLASS, SECOND-CLASS, AND 

THIRD-CLASS, 
by Sapt. H. C. Hollingsworth, stated that the mission of 
the high school 1s to afford facilities for the advanced 
education of the masses. Itshould lay the foundation 
of intelligent citizenship, inculcate a love for law and 
order, and the cherished principles of our government. 
THE PROVINCE OF LITERATURE IN THE SCHOOL 
Supt. Gurney advanced was, ‘‘To put the pupil into 
possession of the means for helping himself to the liter- 
ary treasures of the world. To give the pupil informa- 
tion,—to store his mind with the best there is in litera- 
ture. Chiefly to develop taste for good reading, and to 
fix a habit in this reading.” 
FREE TEXT-BOOKS, 

Superintendent J. P. Hendricks considered desirable but 
didnot expect to. see until a law is enacted which will 
take this important question out of the hands of a pub- 
lishing house syndicate, and which will make the books 
of the state either uniform or free, or both. He is pre- 
pared to recommend first, last, and all the time, and in 
behalf of the poor, and in the name of reajon and the 


principles of.economy and business, the enactment of a 
law which will make the books of the state uniform 
and which will authorize boards of education to pur- 
chase books and utensils for the indigent children, and 
which will enable us to organize and grade the rural 


schools. 
POLITICAL SCIENCE 


was discussed by Supt. A. T. Laylander, who holds that 
the study of it is anecessity, under our system of govern- 
ment, to thwart the attempts of the socialist, communist, 
and anarchist. Over-crowded curricula now prevent its 
study. But we must throw out less important works 
and teach it. 


THE SCHOOL SYSTEM OF CANADA, 

Supt. A. L. Shattuck, of Victor, described for the pur- 
pose of suggesting some profitable improvements. There 
is in Canada a uniformity of text-books, the manufacture 
and sale of which ure under the complete control of the 
executive department. The retail prices are, First 
reader, part 1, 10 cts ; part 2, 15 cts: second reader, 25 cts ; 
third reader, 85 cts; fourth reader, 50 cts; geography, 
75 cts: arithmetic and grammars, 25; histories, 35 cts. 
The elementary instruction is left to the supervision of 
county inspectors who hold office during good behavior- 


HOW CAN THE WORK OF THE FIRST, SECOND, AND 
THIRD GRADES BE IMPROVED? 
was ans vered by Supt. Amos Hiatt, of East Des Moines. 
He believed in the following changes in our. primary 
reading : More reading matter, or supplementary read- 
ing, and more reading in the line of elementary science, 
and those subjects that will furnish the mind with use- 
ful knowledge ; a less amount of formal or book lan- 
guage teaching, and more and more time given to the 
development of the child’s powers of observation and 
thought expression and more thoroughness in the de- 
velopment of numbers and the fundamental processes 
of arithmetic. The carrying out of the spirit of the law 
on alcohol and narcotics, but not making the subject 
burdensome so as to finally destroy the intended good 
effects sought. 
SPELLING REFORM. 

Prof. 8. G. Barnes, of Grinnell, presented the report 
of the committee which advocated the following: “‘ hav,” 
“ar,” “* definit,” “giv,” “liv,” under the rule to drop 
final “‘e,” when phonetically useless ; “ hed,” dropping 


“a” from “ea,” having the sound of “e;. “gard,” 
dropping silent ‘‘u” after ‘‘g” before “‘a;” ‘‘ catalog,’ 
dropping uesless final ‘‘ue ;” ‘‘shal,” “wil,” simplify- 


ing final double consonants ; ‘‘ wisht,” changing final 
**ed” to “‘t” when so pronounced ; “thru,” dropping 
useless and misleading final ‘‘gh.” These twelve 
words, with the ‘‘ tho” already adopted, make the fol- 
lowing baker’s dozen: Ar, catalog, definit, gard, giv: 
hav, hed, shal, tho, thru, wil, whisht. 


HINDRANCES TO TEACHING BECOMING A PROFESSION 


were stated by Prof. 8S. M. Cart, of Indianola,as (1) lack of 
preparation on the part of teachers. Many young per- 
sons engage in teaching without any special fitness for 
the work, merely for pastime or convenience, The 
state is at fault and should provide better facilities for 
the training of teachers. 

(2.) Unpeofessional conduct. Such as using position 
for the sake of popularity ; catering to public opinion, 
striving only to please ; seeking notoriety through the 
press ; underbidding and undermining a fellow teacher 
for the sake of securing a better position; adopting 
every “‘ newfangled” notion, under the pretext that it 
is an improved method : working upon the pride of par- 
ents by hurrying their children through school with a 
superficial knowledge of the branches taught ; profes- 
sional gossip. When we can remedy these and other 
kindred wrongs ; make thorough preparation and con- 
tiriue in the work, then we may expect to gain the con- 
fidence and respect of the community at large, establish 
a tenure of otfice and make our’calling in reality what 
it is in name, a profession. 

Supt. J. 8S. Shoup, added: 1. A disposition on the 
part of the school boards to employ non-professional 
teachers on account of cheapness. 2. The error of per- 
mitting anyone to teach without the proper amount of 
professional training. 3%. Carelessness on the part of 
parents in estimating the value of elementary instruc- 
tion. 4 Negligence on the part of the teachers to per- 
form their work honestly. 5. Lack of confidence in the 
efficiency of the work done by the normal schools. 
6. Insufficient salaries paid to professional teachers in 
the high schools and colleges. 7. Insufficient aid from 
the state to normal schools and colleges. 8. A disposi- 
tion to attach to the regular work of the public schools, 





! subjects not of a 8cholastic nature. 9. No provision for 
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aged professional teachers. 10. Unfair discrimination 
on account of sex. 
MUSIC AS A REQUIRED STUDY IN THE PUBLIC 
SCHOOLS, 

by Prof. Ruggles, of Fayette, referred to the statistics 
published by the National Educational Assembly, and 
the Commissioner of Education, showing the great 
benefit secured by having the study of vocal music 
made part of the regular course of common school in- 
struction, and to be taught by the regular teacher the 
same as any other branch of knowledge. 

Experience shows that from 90 to 95 per cent. of the 
children in public schools can learn music successfully, 
and this bears as goud a percentage as any other study. 
The study of it is healthful to the child, the youth and 
the man, in every avenue of life. It is beneficial to 
health, to mental discipline, and soul perception, and 
this molds a higher type of character than is secured 
otherwise. 

The following officers were elected for next year : 

President, Dr. J. 8. Pickard, Iowa City ; vice-presi- 
dents, Lou M. Wilson, Des Moines, and O. H. Emerson, 
Grinnell ; secretary, L. E. Ross, Hampton ; member of 
the Executive Committee, F. M. Cooper, Lemars ; mem- 
bers of the Educational Council, Dr. King, Mount Ver- 
non, and J. Yocum, Charles City ; delegate to National 
Edueational Convention, Henry Sabin. 





THE MISSOURI ASSOCIATIONS. 





Tue NORTHEAST ASSOCIATON met at Moberly, Dec. 

28-80. 
SPONTANEOUS GENERATION OR CREATION 

was the first subject introdued by Rev. 8S. S. Laws, 
LL.D. of the State University. He said that no specu- 
lation will satisfy the inquisitive mind, and the earliest 
forms of matter must be considered, in the lights before 
us, as proceeding from an intelligent, pre-existing and 
eternal First Cause. Spontaneous generation is not 
only unknown, but impossible. All the phenomena of 
nature are resolvable into previously existing condi- 
tions, leading the reason backward inevitably to a 
Primal Cause. 

WHAT AND HOW MUCH IN THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS? 
by W. T. Carrington, of Springfield, was a plea for con- 
servation, and in opposition to the various ‘‘crazes” 
that run their course among educators, The question 
of ‘*how much in the public schools?” should be 
answered hy first asking the question. ‘‘ What is it de- 
sired they should effect?” When the pupil leaves the 
common school, he should be able to read English well, 
to spell, to write a good hand, should know tolerably 
well the geography of his state and section, and the 
origin of the free institutions of this country ; should 
be able to keep accounts and observe the general laws 


of health. 
THE POTENTIAL MOOD 


was the subject of a paper by H. C. Penn, of Columbia, 
who holds that the auxiliary verbs are either not aux- 
iliary verbs at all, or can be parsed as indicative or 
subjunctive,’according as their equivalents, not only in 
English but in Latin and German, are parsed. 


NATURAL SCIENCE IN THE HIGH SCHOOL, 

by M. Ida Swindt, of Hannibal, advocated science- 
teaching for its practical utility, because it increased 
capacity for enjoyment, and for its mental discipline, 
which was claimed to be of a superior kind. The mat- 
ter of expense might be greatly reduced by simple ap- 
paratus, and school entertainments might provide 
funds for more costly apparatus. A number of practi- 
cal suggestions as to methods in physiology, botany, 
and geology were given, showing how an enthusiastic 
teacher may make his school interesting, and the aver- 
sion for the disagreeable might be overcome. Learning 
direct from nature was advocated; books should be 
pushed to a secondary place. 


EXPERIMENTS IN CHEMISTRY, 
by I. Berry Smith, of Central College, Fayette, showed 
that the sciences can be taught, even in the common 
schools by means of simple appliances. Some of these 
were illustrated, with experiments in hydrogen. He 
used a pneumatic trough, made from an old tin lard 
can; quinine bottles for gas receivers; a spirit lamp 
made from an ink bottle, with a tin tube carrying the 
wick, passing through the cork; a generator, simply a 
bottle provided with acork and tube ; some fragments 
of stove zinc, and a bottle of muriatic acid. 


INTELLIGENT VS. INTELLIGIBLE READING, 
by Mr. J. R. Kirk, of Bethany, presented strong argu- 
ments for more intelligent reading. Much of the so- 


called reading he said, might be better called “cruelty 
to animals,” the cultivation of an innocuous imbecility ” 
or ‘‘ the kill-dead process.” A prevailing fault in teach- 
ing reading is to put too much stress upon manner, not 
enough upon matter. Elocution is all right in its place, 
but as too often presented it becomes not only unprofi- 
table but harmful, and may be defined as the art of 
repressing and concealing thought and feeling by 
means of facial contortions, bodily evolutions, etc., etc. 
The speaker thought supplementary readers a good 
means to this end, not open to the objection against too 
much reading, as these series of readers did not give 
new matter, but embodied the same ideas and words in 
a new and attractive form. Too much reading destroys 
reflection and memory, and is a result of careless 
methods of teaching to pronounce words rather than 
gain thought. 
SPELLING 

was discussed by Mr. H. W. Prentis, of St. Louis. He 
thinks it should be taught in connection with reading. 
Lists of new words in the reading lesson should be writ- 
ten on the board by the teacher with proper diacritical 
marks, accent and syllabication, which the pupil should 
learn and embody in sentences. 

THE SOUTHWEST ASSOCIATION met at Marionville, 
Prof. John Turrentine, of that place, President. A num- 
ber of valuable papers were read judging from the titles, 
but no intelligible report of their contents has reached 
us, 

THE MIssouURI VALLEY ASSOCIATION met at Warrens- 


burg, Mr. Halloway, of Sedalia, President. The first 
topic presented, 

FALSE EDUCATION’S PERSPECTIVE, 
by G. B. Morrison, of Kansas City, called out much 
hearty discussion, The question, 

HOW CAN OVERWORKED TEACHERS FIND TIME FOR 
SUCH QUESTIONS AS CIVIL SERVICE REFORM, 
RIGHTS OF LIBERTY, PUBLIC LAND, ETC. 
brought out the general verdict that the fundamental 
principles of our government and the vital questions of 
the day could and should be judiciously conducted in 

all grades from the third reader up, 
In the afternoon session, 
DEVELOPMENT VS. REPRESSION, 
by R. E. Oldham, of Jefferson City, was the first topic 


discussed. This was followed by a talk from Prof. W. 
H. Baylman, on Teachers’ Examinations. 
SPECIAL CONDITION OF COUNTRY SCHOOLS, 

by Mr. 8. T. Sherly, of Harlan, suggested as a means of 
benefiting country schools that there be establisbed 
throughout every county in the state a graded and uni- 
form method of study, and then that there should be a 
sufficient number of central high schools where pupils 
might continue their work after having passed through 
the graded schools. In addition to this, he suggested 
the feasibility of a summer normal, so that country 
school teachers could attend school during these months 
in which they are in the habit of laying idle. How this 
might be accomplished, or whether this be the best 
means of benefiting the country school was the problem 
to be solved. 

Mr. H. F. Triplett, of Sweet Springs, read a paper on 


METHODS OF DISCIPLINE; 
Mrs. R. T. Miller, of Sedalia, one on 


HOW SHALL WE EDUCATE OUR GIRLS? 

The program in the afternoon consisted of three 
papers : (1) ‘‘The Average Pupil’s Vocabulary,” by B. 
F. Hicklan, of California; (2) ‘‘Government and So- 
ciety,” by Prof. A. Haynes, of Boonville, who again 
reviewed the topics of civics in the school room, and 


SCHOOL EXAMINATIONS, USES AND ABUSES, 
by W. M. Moore, of Warsaw. 

Prof. C. W. Thompson, of Kansas City, was elected 
President, and Prof. G. W. McCurdy, was elected Secre- 
tary of the association for the ensuing year. 

THE County CoMMISSIONERS, held their third annual 
meeting at Sedalia, and discussed : 

Basis of grading teachers’ work on examination. 
Leader in discussion, M. P. Gilchrist, of Livingston 
county, 

What credit should we give te a teacher, upon exam- 
ination for extensive experience and successful school 
work? Leader, W. A. Mussetter, of Lewis county. 

How can district statistics be secured? Leader, L. W. 
Dallas, of Linn county. 

To what extent is the uniformity of text-book desira- 
ble? Leader, L. E. Christian, of Vernon. 

Among the resolutions passed were the following : 





Resolved, That the Senators and Representatives of 


Missouri, in the Congress of the United States,be hereby 
requested to use their influence in Congress to have es- 
tablished in the United States a simpler system of or- 
thography for the English language. 

Resolved, That it is the sense of the County Com- 
missioners of Missouri, in convention assembled, that 
under the present law the safest plan tosecure thorough 
and qualified teachers is by strict and rigid examinations, 
and that long and successful experience should only be 
given cr dit us it furnishes proof of ripe scholarship and 
broad culture. 

The officers elected for the ensuing year are: Presi- 
dent, 8S. P. Davison, Harrison county; First Vice 
President, G. W. Jones, St. Charles county; Second 
Vice President, R. N. Dunn, Johnson county; Third 
Vice President, W. A. Mussetter, Lewis county ; Secre- 
tary, R M. Scatten, Pettis county; Assistant Secretary, 
H. D. Demand, Lafayette county. 





THE CALIFORNIA STATE ASSOCIATION. 

The Association met at: Berkeley, Dec. 27. The pres- 
ident was Prof. A. E. Kellogg. In his address, he re- 
ferred to the National Association that was to meet in 
San Francisco, in July next. 

Prof. Holden, of the University, gave the address of 
welcome. A close union of the teachers is most impor- 
tant. We must study the object of the schools. We 
shall probably agree that the object is the formation of 


men and women, who are fitted to be citizens of a 


free republic. 

Prof. Martin Kellogg gave an address in which he 
referred to the deceased members of the faculty of the 
University. A. L. Mann responded. He referred to 
the views of Mann, Spencer, and Pestalozzi on education. 
In the evening there was singing and social interview. 


THE KINDERGARTEN AND THE PUBLIC SCHOOL 
was the subject of a paper by Miss Willette A. Allen, 
who said that education was valuable according to the 
ends which it sought to attain. The Chinese were the 
first to aim at an object in education, namely obedi- 
ence; but as civilization advanced, ideas of education 
progressed. Frogbel’s method was founded on the 
princip’e that all kno vledge comes from a contrast of 
ideas. She illustrated the value of the kindergarten in 
preparing children for the higher work of the public 
school. All possible effort, should be made to combine 
the methods of the kindergarten and the public school, 
so that then both should work for unity. 


DRAWING IN PRIMARY SCHOOLS 
was illustrated by Paul A. Garin, superintendent of 
drawing, Oakland Public Schools. He uses models of 
paper and wood, of different shapes and sizes. 


THE PRESIDENT’S ADDRESS 
dealt with the following issues: (1) The need of pro- 
fessional standards : (2) The importance of the kinder- 
garten with the public school. (8) The question of 
manual training. (4) The position of the normal insti- 
tute. He discussed the “‘ reading circle” very earnestly , 
urged its enlargement, that the teachers combine for 
self-culture. 

THE READING CIRCLE. 

Mrs. K. B. Fisher, secretary of the Teachers’ Reading 
Circle, presented the report of the organization. 
Circles are organized in twenty counties, represented 
by 468 names. In Sacramento a circle of sixty had 
pledged itself to the work of 1888. A membership of 
1,000 is probable in another year. The interest in the 
circles is growing, and from counties and towns letters 
of encouragement were sent to the officers. 


A PLAN FOR INDUSTRIAL EDUCATION IN PUBLIC 
SCHOOLS 
was presented by Hon. James G. Kennedy, Inspector of 
schools,San Francisco. He said that we want an entirely 
new method of teaching. The present system is purely 
theoretical. We need objective teaching. We must 
have a new course of study. We should have a better 
means of language development ; a growth of language 
that must be applied to the new affairs of life; the 
course of science should be arranged from the eighth 
grades ; we should have acomplete reorganization of 
the normal school system. They should all give an 
industrial education, so that the pupil could be prefectly 
intelligent in the lines of the industries, The present 
system of teaching language should be abolished. Lab- 
oratories should be built in all our public schools where 
the pupil could learn the relation that science bears to 
agriculture, and the relationship between the sciences 





and the industries, Then would there be fewer profes~ 
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sional men without professions; few men without 
work. There would be less unhappiness in the world, 
because better education, that is, education suited to 
the people, makes a more contented nation.” 


POETRY AS A SENSE 
was the subject of a paper by Miss C. E. Markham. It 
has been said that that mind which cannot compehend 
poetry, is wanting in a sense. It is lacking in that 
higher reason which we are accustomed to call taste. 
This can be cultivated by ennobling the soul, through a 
patient, humble study of the richest poetical treasures 
of literature. If I should have, what seems to me, the 
most imaginative work of Poe, I should not select the 
‘‘Raven” wonderful a piece of work as it confessedly 


is, but I should name ‘The City in the Sea.” So of 
Tennyson. I should select his less read “ Lotus 
Eaters.” 


Prof. G. Schoof, of the San Jose State Normal School, 


gave an address on 
DRAWING. 


He thought the teaching of this branch in the gram- 
mar schools imperative, but opposed perspective draw- 
ing; that could be dispensed with; but industrial 
drawing was needed. The use of drawing was to give 
pupils skilled hands and drilled minds to give them a 
memory for forms. 


ADVANCED LANGUAGE WORK, 
by Principal Albert Lyser, advocated the abolition of 
the teaching of English grammar, and the substitution 
therefor of language. 

THE Primary SECTION 

listened to papers on ‘‘ Number Work” by Mrs. F. M. 
Pugh, of Oakland ; ‘‘ Experiences in Eighth and Sixth 
Grade Work,” by Miss Ward ; “‘ Principles Underlying 
Primary Methods” by Prof. C. H. Allen; “ Aids to 
Primary Teachers,” by Prof. Charles H. Allen; “A 
Study of Occupation,” by Miss Belle Brown. 


Taw Hien ScHOOL SECTION 


discussed papers on “‘Sound” by Prof. Volney Rattan, 
of the Girls’, High School, San Francisco ; ‘‘ Electricity,” 
by A. H. Randall, and “ Light, ” by Prof. Slate ; ‘‘ The 
value of note-books and experiments,” by Prof. Schoof ; 
‘‘Methods of teaching Mathematics,” by Prof. C. H. 
Allen ; ‘‘ Geometry,” by Prof. George C. Edwards, of 
the University of California; ‘“‘ Algebra,” by Prof. C. 
M. Ritter, of Stockton ; also ‘‘ Rhetoric,” by Prof. F. H. 
Stoddard, of the California University ; ‘‘ The Study of 
a Poem” by Miss F. de Laguna of the Sacramento High 
School ; ‘‘ English Composition,” by Prof. R. H. Web- 
ster ; ‘‘ Methods of Teaching History,” by Prof. George 
W. Minns, of San Francisco ; *‘ Arithmetic,” by Prof. 
Frank Morton ; ‘‘ Methods, by Hon. James G. Kennedy, 
and ‘‘Mistakes in Teaching,” by Principal Joseph 
O’Connor, of Valentia. 
WHAT TO DO AND HOW TO DO IT 

was the subject of an address by the Hon. Ira G. Hoitt, 
State Superintendent of Public Instruction. He said : 
The state should train its children not only intellectu- 
ally, physically, morally, and industrially, but also in 
patriotism. ‘‘ I would recommend the establishment of 
manual training-schools, When we consider the lack 
there is in this state of skilled labor we cannot but be 
impressed with the importance of dignifying labor in 
the minds of the children. The demand of the hour is 
industrial training-schools, and everybody in the land 
should have an opportunity to learn a trade. Indus- 
trial education is of much more importance than a 
classical education. And in our public schools I would 
encourage patriotism. The American flag should hang 
in every school-room, An hour or two should be spent 
in singing our best patriotic songs, and telling the child- 
ren of the great episodes in our national life, until the 
children are impressed with the grandeur of our 
national inheritance. There should be more perma- 
nency in the teacher's position, especially in the coun- 
try districts. The salaries of teachers, in my opinion, 
should be graded with reference to the length of suc- 
cessful service, and at the end of a long and faithful 
service, the teacher should be pensioned. Normal de- 
partments should be established in our universities, 
and the entire school system should be unified.” 


\.EACHER MAKING. 

Principal Joseph O’Connor, of San Francisco, in dis- 
cussing this subject said, that although many of the 
normal schools were good as preparatory institutions, 
it was undeniable that the vast majority of the young 
people take up the delicate task of fashioning human 
minds without any knowledge of psychology, without 
any preyious study of theories of education, and with- 





out one hour’s practice in the instruction and manage- 


ment of aclass. The following changes were suggested : 
‘** Let the boards of education be boards of educators, 
school men and women of long experience, noted for 
their success, capable of examining teachers and pupils. 
Beginners should be trained in proper methods of in- 
struction and discipline, and above all in directing the 
work of the classroom. In addition to the state nor- 
mal schools, which so many teachers find it impossible 
to reach, every city should support a normal training 
class. 

“Efficient inspectors and superintendents are re- 
quired to guide teachers after they have entered upon 
their duties ; they should themselves be teachers, and 
should be paid salaries sufficient to enable them to 
devote their whole time to the inspection and direction 
of their schools.” 


SOME MATHEMATICAL TENDENCIES IN MODERN TIMES 
by Prof. Irving Stringham, of the University of Cali- 
fornia, was accompanied with some interesting black- 
board illustrations. 
A NORMAL INSTITUTE SYSTEM 

was the subject of Prof. C. H, McGrew’s address. He 
showed the evils that existed and suggested remedies. 
His idea of a normal school was that it should be a pro- 
fessional institution to be used entirely for teachers. 


SENSE TRAINING AND HAND TRAINING IN THE SCHOOLS 
was considered in an address by Professor Joseph Le 
Conte, of the University of California. He made a 
number of valuable suggestions to the teachers, on the 
best methods of bringing to the highest state of perfec- 
tion the mind as well as the hand of the pupil. The 
relation of taste to sense was spoken of, and the uses of 
the manual training-school as a means of educating the 
masses was advanced. 
A class exercise in 


RATIONAL METHODS OF TEACHING READING 
was given by Mrs. N. R. Craven, with a class from the 
Mission Grammar School. 

Resolutions were adopted recommending a chair of 
Pedagogy in the University, for establishing normal in- 
stitutes, and the extension of the kindergarten. 

The new office's are : 

President, Prof. A. 8S. Cook, of the State University ; 

Vice-Presidents, Fred. H, Clark, of Los Angeles; Fred 
M. Campdell, of Oakland ; W. W. Anderson, of Sacra- 
mento, and George Kleeberger, of San Jose ; 

Secretary, Miss May Madden, San Francisco ; 

Treasurer, J. T. Hamilton, San Francisco. 





THE MONTANA TERRITORIAL INSTITUTE. 





The session opened at Helena, December 27-29, with 
Mr. W. W. Wylie of Bozeman, president. 


LANGUAGE TEACHING IN THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS 
was discussed by Prof. Rignalda, Ph.D., of Butte. 


THE WORK OF THE COUNTY SUPERINTENDENT 
was treated by Miss Herd, Superintendent of Missoula 
county. 

MUSIC IN THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS 
was the subject of a paper by Miss Fowler who has ob- 
tained excellent results with the Tonic-Sol-Fa method. 


A CLASS DRILL IN READING 
was conducted by the Hon. A. C. Logan, the Territorial 
Superintendent. 


WHAT TOPICS IN COMMON SCHOOL ARITHMETIC ? 
was handled by Mr. W. E. Harmon, of Bozeman. He 
attacked the text-books now in use and advocated the 
preparation of a text-book for use in the public schools 
that would contain only necessary matter and be free 
from the antiquated and superfluous contents that now 
encuuiber the pages of arithmetic text-books. 


NATURAL SCIENCE TEACHING, 
by Mr. Chester F, Lee, of Butte, dwelt upon the import- 
ance and order of precedence of the sciences in high 
schools, giving first place to physical geography, as the! 
most comprehensive, and then following it up with 
natural philosophy, chemistry, geology, and astronomy. 
He explained the nature and importance of each branch 
and dwelt with particular stress upon the peculiar sig- 
nificance of the science of chemistry in such a great 
mining country as Montana. Not a stage of the mining 
process, he said, from the time the ore was taken from 
the ground until the bullion was produced but what was 
founded upon or intimately connected with fundamen- 
tal truths of chemistry. He advocated teaching by ex- 


periment and illustration throughout, and suggested the 


purchase of elementary apparatus to assist the teacher 
in expounding fundamental principles in each branch, 


ENGLISH GRAMMAR IN THE COMMON SCHOOLS 
by Mr. J. C. Mahoney, of Silver Star, urged the vital 
importance of the study, and that, more attention be 
given it in the schools. 


A CLASS DRILL IN INTERMEDIATE GEOGRAPHY 
was given by Miss L. Williamson, of Helena. 


OUR COMMON SCHOOL SYSTEM 
was presented by Mr. E. A. Carleton, of Helena, who 
pointed out several defects in the system, and gave some 
interesting statistics upon school work of different 
nations. 
A class drillin arithmetic was given by Miss Mary 
Scannell, of Helena. 


WHAT SHOULD BE TAUGHT IN THE COMMON SCHOOLS 
was set forth by Mr. Will Kennedy. 

The new officers are : 

President—Mr. W. W. Wylie, of Bozeman. 

Vice President—Mrs, M. 8. Cummins, of Helena. 

Sec, and Treas.—Mr. W. E. Harmon, of Bozeman. 





THE WISCONSIN TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION. 
The association was called on eutee, at Madison, by President 
Salisbury, Tuesday evening, the 27th. 


VOCAL MUSIC AS AN EDUCATIONAL FACTOR 


by Mr. Holt, was the first paper in order. On Wednesday morn- 
ing, the repert of the committee, on 


THE ELIMINATION OF UNPROFITABLE WORK FROM THE CUR- 
RICULUM OF COMMON SCHOOLS, 
was presented by Principal A. R. Sprague, of Racine. It recom- 
mended a very great reduction in the amount of work attempted 
in geography. Not much time should be given to the detailed 
study of outlines. The text of the descriptive geography shoul d 
not be memorized. In arithmetic less time should be given to 
intricate and puzzling problems, and more to the attainment of 
of absolute accuracy in tbe fundamental! operations. The follow- 
ing are among the topics that may well be omitted: longitude 
and time, exchange aa‘ compound interest, equation of pay- 
ments, complex problems in interest, the measurement of the 
pyramid and cone, involution and evolution. 
The report on the Wisconsin 


EDUCATIONAL EXHIBIT AT CHICAGO, 


was presented by Dr. J. W. Stearns, of Madison. The common 
mistake, Mr. Stearns said, is looking toward the scenic effect 
rather than the purpose of instruction. The effort is made to 
show what can be done instead of how itisdone. The White- 
water high school was commen¢ed for the excellent showing in 
its botany exhibit ; the Marinette schools for color work in draw- 
ng; Fort Atkinson, for crayon drawings in geology; Lake Gen- 
eva, for busivess forms and geological outlines ; Janesville, for 
studies in natural history; West Eau Claire, manual training. 
Among the normal schools, Oshkosh and Whitewater were com- 
plimented for excellence in clay molding; Whitewater, for 
shop-work, and relief maps in putty executed by the training 
school pupils; and Platteville, for the kindergarten exhibit. 


THE CHARACTER OF MATHEMATICAL INSTRUCTION IN OUR 
CUMMON AND SUNDAY-SCHOOLS, 


by Prof. T. A. Smith, of Beloit College, pointed out quite a variety 
of mistakes made in mathematical teaching, particularly in the 
line of introducing puzzling and intricate problems and otber 
unprofitable work. 


SOME LINES OF PROGRESS IN OUR EDUCATIONAL WORK 
were enumerated by Hon. Jessie B. Thayer, and some features 
yet to be desired were po'nted out. The teachers’ institute has a 
function different from any other educational agency, and it 
should not be confused with them. It should not be a traveliog 
high and normal school. A large part of its work should be in 
the line of giving a fresh impulse and additional enthusiasm to 
the teacher, and awakening umong the people that interest in 
educational matters which must underlie the successful opesa- 
tion of our school system. There is a demand in some quarters 
that the institute should take on more of the popular character 
of the farmers’ institute. Such a transformation would involve 
serious obstacles which should be well weighed before the change 
is attempted. 

THE UNIVERSITY PROBLEM 


received some suggestions from Pres. T. ©. Chamberlain, of 
Madison. The existing system of accredited high schools, with 
all its dangers is, he thinks, justified by experience. It is the de- 
sire of the university authorities to have the high school princi- 
pal exercise his discretion in recommending such of his graduates 
as he thinks eligible for admission to the university. It is not to 
be the policy of the university to accept the standings of under- 
graduates from high schools in place of examinations. 


GRADING THE COUNTRY SCHOOLS 


was discussed in a series of papers. Miss Betsy M. Clapp, of St. 
Croix county, gave a history of the movement in her county, be- 
ginning with a course of study arranged in four forms which she 
prepared and distributed among her.teachers previously to the 
issuance of State Superintendent Whitford’s pamphlet on this 
subject. Her account while not rose-colored still bore testimony 
of substantial progr ss having been made. 

Prof. L. D. Harvey, of Oshkosh, having sent. to all the county 
superintendents of the state letters of inquiry as to what has been 
done with the course in their respective localities, received an- 
swers from nearly all of them, and from these drew the conclu- 
sion that at no time since the movement was inaugurated had 





their existed a more general and intelligent appreciation of the 
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value of the course. It seemed clear that it was exerting a very 
wide snread influence upon teachers and pupfis in securing more 
systematic work, althouch the formalities and machinery con- 
nected with it had not been very generally introduced. 











THE WISCONSIN SUMMER SCHOOL OF SCIENCE 
received considerable attention. Principal Keys, the chairman, 
gave some account of the work of the committee, and the needs 
of the movement for the future. 

Prin. A. W. Smith, of Wauwatosa, showed what it can do for 
the higb schools. 

Prof. BE. A. Birge, of Madison, spoke of its future outlook, and 
related som® of his experiences as instructor in the school last 
summer. He thought that the members came with the expecta- 
tion of getting two things and got three. They expected fects 
and methods and received in addition inspiration for their work. 





THE ILLINOIS STATE TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION. 





The association met at Svringfield Dec. 27-30, President J. Pike, 
of Jors>yville, in the chair. 
LNo report of the president’s address has yet reached us.] 


ELEMENTARY LANGUAGE WORK 

was treated hy Prof. H. Raah, of Belleville. He clatmed that the 
spoken word must be the starting point of language instruction, 
and not the written. The character of the reading he considered 
of p*ime importance. He impres’ed the roint that the fluency 
and understanding should go hand in hand. Rerding he consid- 
ered the main thing in all stages of primary school work. He 
also recommended exercise work. During the first three years 
of school life: separate language exercises should not be given 
but the pupil should collect a stock of words which should be 
utilized in the teaching of language. 


THOUGHT ANALYSIS, 


by Mr Newell D. Gilbert, of Austin, advocated language devel- 
ope’ from written language. Grammar is the anatomy of lan- 
gunre, and the study of langueze by it slone must naturally 
defert its own end. Language is denendent upon nature, and 
words are siens of the natural facts, the 'atter being the sym*ols 
of moral and mental truth. A basis must be laid deep, strong, 
and true in a habit of close observation. We think of a word as 
a thing, and when we lack fit words, we lack fit thoughts. 


THE INFLUENCE OF WHAT CHILDREN READ, 


Mr. M. Moore, of Champaign. said depended largely on the 
imag'na‘ive faculty. The i~fluential books are works of fiction 
and the best are poems and romances that breathe an influeuce of 
art and emotion. The child has an inuer and outer world. Lan- 
guage isa part of the cinld. He does notseparate the object from 
the name. He loves his toys. He mourns over his Joss. The 
spiritual and the physical blend. The child wonders. His fancy 
land is more exciting than the dominion of bis experience. He 
longs for stories. These stories should he histo~ies of real life 
Dut notin exact, scientific language. Our primary schools should 
abound in the melody of thought. The child looks out on nature 
and makes words‘out of the th'ngs he beholds. The child that 
breathes the purest surro'ndings will show his thoughts in the 
purest language. He wants something that sets forth a stirring 
story. Children like exciting things. The excitement of the story 
is the chief attraction. Here is the danger. 


THE TEACHER AND THE LABOR MOVEMENT 


was discussed by Dr. Richard T. Elv. of Johns Hopkins Univer- 
sity. He said that the meaning of the labor movement was a 
protest arainst oppression in every form. The reign of democ- 
racy is the highest form of sovereignty. Each teacher who is 
true to his calling isa John the Baptist preparing the way. By 
industrial democracy we mean the rule of the people in evonomic 
life, that part ofa man’s life concerned in getting a living. It is 
industrial self-government, higher than political democracy. We 
want it because it contains the policy of life. Co-operation and 
temperance go hand in hand. The schools are to prepare the 
child for civil life, so all our resources should be concentrated in 
the work of education. The school has failed in two respects. It 
has turned the asvirations in the wrong direction, and it has not 
taken the provision it should to render probable such aspirations 
as are proper. 
The college section discussed 


DEFECTS IN OUR COLLEGES AND THEIR REMEDIES. 


Prof, Ed, F. Reid, of Monmouth, presented the paper which 
sugested that the state withdraw from the colleges the power to 
confer degrees; that for the purpose of the higher education the 
state be divided into two districts, in each of which shall be.a 
board of examiners before whom candidates for degrees be exam- 
ined, and that the board be elected by the people; that no exam- 

ner shall be connected with the education work of the district ; 
tha* each college send a representative member of ites faculty to 
take charge of the students of his college at the examination held 
by the board. 

President Blanchard, of Wheaton College, in a paper on 

THE RELATION OF THE COLLEGE TO THE COMMON SCHOOLS, 
took up the public schools, the high school and the colleges in 
turn, cla'ming the church was the mother of the college, and the 
college the mother of the public school. 


LABORATORY WORK IN PHYSIOS AND CHEMISTRY. 


Mr. D. P. Parkinson, of Carbondale, began the discussion with 
a paper On the “ Equipment.” He made some valuable suggeg, 
tions regarding the location of a room for a laboratory, and then 
described the pumber and character of the various apparatus that 
it was necessary to purchase for the new institution, where to 
put them, a -d how to use them. 

De. James H. Shephard, of Ypsilanti, Mich., followed, with 
*How todoit.” Whenitis remembered that every day bnngs 
new discoveries in chemistry, it is not necessary to argue that a 
kaowiedgz2 of this branch of science will be useful. We are hear 
ing le33 and less of the c>mplaint that laboratory work. is not 
practicable, and also that the pupil is not mature enough. We 
oftea hear it said that money cannot be obtained for a labora- 
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tory. The modern laboratory isa work-shop. The apparatus of 
a modern latoratory is simple. 

Mr. W. C. Barnhart, of Peoria, diworseed the “ Educational 

Value ” of the subject. To receive real value the pupil must be 
brought near to nature, in contact with art. In following nature 
and art lies the power of the laboratory. It is asserted that iron 
expands by heating. Prove it. In the laboratory the students 
meet mechanics, and often hb quainted with machines 
they may use in after life. A laboratory should be a workshop. If 
a pupil determines for himself a proposition is true or false, he 
will always remember it. 





THE TEACHER 

was thoroughly discussed. President Edwin C. Hewitt, of the Nor- 
mal University, spoke of “‘ The Teachers’ Training in View of the 
Popu'ar Demand.” There 1s no doubt that the teacber should 
have special training. He shovid be trained to have a due regard 
for his work, to know the necessary elements for success. He 
should be trained to know the pature and character of human 
beings. He should be trained to seeand fee! that education is not 
a mechanical process: that it isa growth. He must be trained to 
the belief that the good teacher is progressive. He must know 
that the outcome is a man or woman; not a farmer, a p~et. or a 
lawyer. He must be trained to the belief that the work of the 
American school is to make men after the American type. He 
must carry a level head, know what he believes, and why he 
bel'eves it. 

Col. F. W. Parker spoke of “The Teacher’s Training ia Psy- 
chology.” One great difficulty in the way of the study of psy- 
chology is that there are no text-books. Psychology is the most 
difficult of all studies. We have the specimens alwuys with us, 
our own minds. The first thing is to make a thorough study of 
yourself. If you start out a Baptist you will wind up a Baptist ; 
if you start out a Republican you will wind up a Republican ; if 
you start out a Mugwump you will find the immortal truth. 
How can we know a character’s thought unless we study these 
laws? The o ‘ly thing is to find the economical way that leads to 
growth. I plead for a thorough, honest, and elose study of the 
truth. Let us come together and turn our attention to the one 
thing, the conditions of human growth. 


TOWNSHIP ORGANIZATION 


was discussed by the county superintendents. Supt. Geo. I. Tal- 
bot, of De Kalb county, opposed its adoption on the ground that 
it was not the panace for the evils for which it is prescribed. 

Supts. P. M. James, of Lee county, A. M. Brooks, of Sangamon, 
John Junison, of Adams, P. O. Stiver, of Stephenson, and C. C. 
Duffy, of Kendall, took part in the discussion. 


THE HIGH SCHOOL COURSE, . 


Mr. J. W. Henniger, of Bloomington, considered should be of 
four years’ length. The curriculum should be language, science. 
and mathematics. He insisted that history was entitled to no 
second place in the course of study, and showed the necessity of 
a thorough knowledge of history upon the part of the pupil. 

The vew officers are: 

President—A. F. Nightengale, of Hyde Park. 

Treasurer—A. J. Smith, of Springfield. 

Executive Committee—Mr. Mack, of Moline; Miss Nannie C, 
Anderson, of Carbondale, and J. W. Hays, of Urbana. 





THINGS OF TO-DAY. 





It is asserted that the Czar’s pretensions that his designs are not 
warlike are only a cloak to cover his real designs, which are to 
gain time for preparation. 

The Portland express was thrown from the track near the Mer- 
rimack river and nine persons were killed. A large number were 
killed and injured by a collision near Rawlins, Wyoming terri- 
tory. 

Mrs. Kate Shean was killed at N inety-third street and Ninth 
avenue, while attempting to board an Elevated Railroad train. 

The eleventh anniversary of the Railroad Branch of the Young 
Men’s Christian Association was celebrated in New York. 

It is stated that the powers have agreed tosummon Prince 
Ferdinand to resign the Bulgarian throne. 

Among the bills introduced in the New York te was 
one providiog for a constitutional convention. 

Mining in the Pottsville region has practically come to a stand- 
still on account of the strike of Philadelphia and Reading em- 
Pployees. 

Lot Flannery, the Washington sculptor, is at work on a marble 
bust of Jobn A. Logan. 

Mr. Balfour continues to prosecute the Irish Nationalists. 


A dense fog in Great Britain caused great delay of vessels and 
railroad trains. 

In Congress. speeches were made in favor of a bill excluding 
Chinese from the United States. Tne Senate passed the bill em- 
powering the President to appoint » commissioner of fish and 
fisheries. 


The official figures of the new census of Buffalo show the total 
population to be 230,284, an increase of 27,466 over the census 
of 1885. 

In a conflict between troops and crofters, numbers were 
wounded on both sides,.and many crofters were arrested. 


A sharp shock of earthquake was felt at Ontario, Canada. 


The Preshyterian churvh has decided to raise $1,000,000 for its: 


disabled ministers. 


Thore was a great parade in Columbus, O., om the oevasion of 
Gov, Foraker’s second inauguration. 

Over sixty thousand pilgrims went to Rome on the occasion of 
the Pupe’s jubilee. The value of the presents received amounts 
to 60,000,000 francs, and of the money gifts to 14,000,000. 

The remains of Napoleon LI[. and the Prince Imperial, his son, 
have been removed from Chiselhurst to Farnborough. 

Thirty-taousand swine have died in the Marseilles district of 
France by the plague. 

The managers of the National Home for Disabled Soldiers in 
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Washington, in their report state that the institution is over- 
crowded, and that additional accommodations are necessary. 


The people of the north and wrest sides of Chicago are engaged 
in an agitation for better street-car service. 


While the officials of Cuba are quarreling, brigands are reap'ng 
aharv’st. Robberies ere of frequent occurrence, and during 
November 142 knife wounds were attended tc by the pclice sur- 
geons. 

Founder’s Day was observed at Cornel] University with appro- 
priate memorial exercises. 


There are many cases of small-pox in San Francisco, and much 
alarm is felt. 


The plague is raging with increased violence in Valparaiso, 
Chili. 


Waiter Phelps Dodge bas left Yale College, after being boy- 
cotted by his classmates. 


A score or more of human skeletons have been found in a cave 
in Muhlenberg county, Ky. 


Eunice Cottrell, the great-grandchild of King Philip, died 
several days ago on the Pequot Indian reservation in Connecti- 
cut. She was 115 years old. 





FACT AND RUMOR. 
Yan Phon Lee, the Chinese graduate of Yale College, who re- 
cently married a New Haven lady, devides his time between 
playing chess and lecturing in Connecticut towns. 


Professor Llewellyn Pratt will leave the Hartford Theological 
Seminary at the close of the year in May to become pastor of the 
Broadway church, Norwich. 


H. Rider Haggard wants $500 a night to lecture in the United 
States. 


The Hon. 8. B. Chittenden, of Brooklyn, has added $25,000 to 
his gift of $100,000 for Yale’s new library building, and work on 
the edifice will be begun early in the coming spring. 


It is reported that the long existing vacancy in the Presidency 
of Union College bas been filled, Prof. Harrison E. Webster, of 
Rochester University, having’ been offered the pos'tion. The 
trustees will not announce the tender and acceptance until the 
occasion of the semi-annual meeting of the board on Jan. 31. j 


Queen Victoria has paid a well-deserved tribute to journalism 
in the person of Edwin Arnold, author of * The Light of Asia,”’ 
who has just been created Knight Commander of the Order of 
the Indian Empire. 


Benson Sewall, only son of Prof. Sewall of the Theolog'cal 
Seminary in Bangor, Maine, was drowned recently at Hampden. 
He was known in Maine as a lecturer on travels in Europe. 


The celebrated Aylesford library will be removed from Pack- 
ington Hall, Warwickshire, and sold on the 13th of February. It 
includes a rare collection of ancient books, many early Bibles, as 
well as the first four folio editions of Shakespeare. 


Work upon the Catholic University in Washington will begin 
as soon as spring opens. Subscriptions are now asked for. The 
object is to gather as much money as possible before the first 
structure is begu. that there may be no delay in the work. It is 
thought that several million dollars will be required. 





Be sure to get Hood's Sarsaparilla, tha peculiar medicine. De 
not be induced to take any other. 


EDUCATIONAL NOTES. 


IOWA. 

~~ 5 ied of Polk county, was elected president of the 
BOE FoF section of the State Association, and R. C. Bar- 
rett, of Mitchell, secretary. Miss Nannie Torrance, of Keokuk 
county, was elected member of the reading circle. Ole U. Roe 
and J. 8. Shoup were elected members of the educational council. 











KANSAS. 

More than 300 students ae now eurol'ed in the Garfieid Usiver- 
sity, at Wichita, Kansas, which was chartered April 6,1886. The 
corner-stone of its main building was Jaid one year ago last 
November. This building covers more than an acre and a half of 
ground, and when completed wiil cost $200,000. It is expected 
that the building will be completed by the first of next Septem- 
ber. $140,000 have already been expended upon it. Several de- 
partments of the University were opened on the 6th of last Sep- 
tember. The north wing of the University, containing twenty- 
one rooms, is now finished and furnished. 

The colleges of arts, music, theology, and business are in suc- 
cessful operation. 

In the several faculties there are about twenty-five teachers. 
Good beginnings for library, apparatus, etc., have been made. 

The school enterprise at Enterprise, Kansas, mentioned in a 
recent number of the JouRNAL as “Garfield University,” should 
have been reported as the Normal College of Garfieli University. 
It is subordinate to the University. It is expected that school 
will be opened at Enterprise next September. The University: 
with its various schools, is under the management of the Disciple 
(Christian) church, of which Gen. Garfield was a faithful mem- 
ber. 


Wichita, Kansas. G. H. LAUGHLIN. 


NEW JERSEY. 


The Educational Exbibit made by the New Jersey teachers at 
the State Association reprasented every grade in every depart- 
ment of the schools and comprised relief maps in hammered brass, 
in baked salt, putty and clay, and otaer maps in “ patch-work,”’ 
paper and leather. A Trenton boy of thirteen made, during the 
meeting a large relief map of New Jersey, in which the twenty- 
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one counties were represented in clay obtained from as many 
Trenton potteries.. 

There keartie, kindergarten work, and mya of industrial 
work from Paterson schools consisting of tablet laying, 
unique designsin paper folding, splint and worsted work. 

From Paterson were also woven paper work,orngmented cloths, 
lamp-mats, cusbions and plaster-casts of faces and persons, 
Newark disp'ayed paper work, splint-laying, various models, 
Atlantic City bad a good display of kindergarten work, including 
woven paper designs.and drawings of objects in national his- 
tory; Long Branch, clay and putty modeling and paper work. 
Perth Amboy bad a hard-wood model of a" English cutter, made 
by a young boy; clay and plaster modeling, was other work 
well executed. This was first year’s work. Much work in carv- 
ing and polishing wood was shown. The frames, boxes, boot- 
jacks, geometrical figures and so on were admirable. 

In the room for natural sciences the normal school work dis- 
played consisted of herbariums of great beauty and value, and 
work in chemistry end collections in zoology. 

Drawing was given the greater attention at this exbibit and it 
was incomparable witb that of any previous exhibition in the 
state. Drawings in perspective were executed by very young 
children. There was considerable volunteer work after the study 
of geometrical forms, The normal and model schools displayed 
fine decorative work, The displays from Newark, Vineland, 
Paterson,and Elizabeth were exceptional. Very large exhibits 
of mathematical and other work were also shown. 

A thirteen-year-old boy created a panic in a Mt, Holly school 
recently, by presenting a loaded revolver at the teacher’s head 
with a command to hold up her hand or be shot. He is a dime 
novel victim. 

Over 150,Paterson school teachers have formed a mutual pro- 
tective association. They are to aid each other in sickness 
when their salary ceases. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 


The attendance at the Thirty-seventh annual institute of Craw- 
ford county, held at Meadville, Dec. 26-30, was very large, the 
epro)lment reaching 700. 

rhe principal instructors were Dr. T. M. Balliet, Miss Rose 
Jackson, and Prof. G. Guttenberg. Other speakers were Dr. D. 
H. Wheeler, Supt. 8. 8. Jones, Prof. J. A. Cooper, Supt. R. M. 
Struter. 

Dr. Balliet was as popular bere as he is everywhere. Miss 
Jackson gave ten valuable illustrative lessors, with primary 
pupils from the Meadville schools. In this Miss Jackson excels 
and is winning golden opinions on all hands. If we mistake not 

her services will in the near future be in demand in many insti- 
tutes of the state. Prof. Guttenburg showed how near-at-hand 
natural history can be profitably intruduced into any district 
school. 

There were separate sessions for secondary grade of work anda 
session for directors. 

No previous institute in the history of the county has met with 
80 general commendation. Here is an instancein point. Supt. 
Jones, of Erie City. an able educator and a superintendent of 
gceat experience, visited this institute, and on his return home 
wrote Supt. J. W. Sturdevant as follows: 

“Tam charged occasionally with not being ready to give praise 
when deserved, and to make amends in part for past omissions, | 
speak out. In my experience in latge institutes in the eastern, 
middle, and western parts of the state, I have never seen such a 
high measure of concentration of forces, devotion of the teachers 
and intelligent grasp of the subjects presented, as shown by your 
institute. Your direction and power ss the head of the conven- 
tion pleased me very much. Too many large institutes are great 
in mass, but small in directive force—a crowd uncrystallized.” 

The twentieth anvoual ins.itute of the teacbers of Wayne county 
was beld at Honesdale January, 2-6. Prof. Silas 8. Neff. Hon, 
Henry Houck, Prof Geo. W. Twitmyer, ex.-Supt. B. E. James, 
and Miss Narcissa E.White were the principal instructors, The 
attendance. was large snd tbe instruction cf a high order. 

A fine new. memoria) chapel is being buiit in connection with 
Wyoming Seminary in memory of Dr. Reuben Nelson who 
founded that institution foity-four years ago, 

Supt. Matt Savage, one of the | ve and stirring superintendents 
of the state and the presid« nt-elect o! the state teachers’ associa. 
taon, bejd his_institute lately at Clearfield, Tne instructors were 
Hon. Henry Houck, Prof. E. O. Excell, Miss Narcissa E. White, 
Prof. James Eldon, and Supt. C. J. Swift. It was largely attended 

and ably conducted. 

Prof. AJex. E. Frye, for many ‘years associated with Col.Parker, 
was before the, institute of Chester, Washington, Lancaster, 
Lycoming, and Columbia counties this season and everywhere 
distinguished himself by his able presentation of geography and, 
the methods.of teaching it. Irofessor Frye is a man of fine | 
abilities, great sincerity, and advanced educational thought, and 
hts book on geography, soon to appear, will be hailed with favor, 
by the teachers of our state as emanating from one of the most 
popular lecturers before Pennsylvania institutes. 

Nanticoke. State Corresp.ndent. Supt. WiLL, 8. MONROE. 


VIRGINIA. 


State Superintendent Buchacan has completed his aunual 
report, from which it appears that there are now in operation 
7,140 public schools in Virginia, showing an increase of 377 over 
the preyious year. The total number of teachers employed is 
7,161, of whom 5,305 are white,.and 1,856 are colored. 

A bill has been, presented in the state legislature providing for 
the granting of an annuity of $10,000 to William and Mary Col- 
lege, which is to be converted into a state normal school for the 
education of white male teachers for the public schools: William 
and Mary, witn the exception of Harvard University, is the old- 
est institution of learning in America, having, been founded in 
1683 uader the patronage of the then reigning King and Queen of 
Eogiland, in honor of whom it was named, It once enjoyed great 
celebrity. Presidents Jefferson, Monroe, and Tyler, Uhie Justice 
Marshall, Attorney-General Randolph, and many other early 
worthies of the Republic were educated at William and Mary, It 
has often been destroyed by fire—the last time by the Federa‘ 

in 1862. It was rebuilt after the war, but its fortunes 
have : till it is now without a student. It is 
located in the ancient city of Williamsburg, the second capital of 
Coloniat Virginia. 
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Dr. James L. Cabell, professor of physiology and surgery in the 
University of Virginia, recently completed his fiftieth year of 
service in that. institution, having been el»cted to the chair he 
hols in 1838, when he was only twenty-four years old. In honor 
of the occasion his old students, representing forty states and 
couutries, and his, cojleagues in the University, presented bim 
with a magnificent golden goblet appropriately inscribed, accom- 
panied by a congratulatory address, while the students now 
under bis instruction gave him a hendsome cylindrical eacritoire, 
and the Medical Society of Virginia at its recent session, honored 
the venerable professer with eulogistic resolutions. In addition 
to his regular work io the University, Dr. Cabell has filled many 
important and responsible positions. During the Civil War he 
organized, as surgeon in the Confederate army, hospitals at the 
University, and in the nvighboring town o’ Charlottesville, where 
Federal as well as Confederate soldiers were cared for. For a 
number of years he was president of the National Board of 
Health. 

Mr. George W. Taylor succeeds the late James Barron Hope as 


‘superintendent of schools for the city of Norfolk. 


Prof. Wm. M, Graybill has tende ed his resignation as superin. 
tendent of schools of Roanoke county, and has been succeeded by 
Professor L. R. Holland. Prof. Graybill’s resignation was teces™ 
sitated by his duties as principal of the public schools of Roanoke 
City, which rendered it impossible for him to ijl both positions 
efficiently. Mr, Addison R. Hogue, for seventeen years a teacher 
in the public schools. of Accomack county, died recently, aged 46. 
President W. W. Smith, of Randolph-Macon College, has 
secured from the Methodist churches in Kicbmond $40,000 as a 
contribution to the endowment fund of that college. 





NEW YORK CITY CORRESPONDENCE. 





SENSE TRAINING. 

Assistant Supt. Calkins, gave his first lecture on “ Sense-Train- 
ing” at the Industrial Education Association last Friday after- 
noon. He spoke of the specia] purpose of each sense, and the 
kind of knowledge that the perceptive powers may gaiu through 
each sense organ. 

The specific purpose of taste, is to furnish to the mind know- 
ledge of the sapid conditions of budies; that of smell, knowledge 
of odors. Bo'h thes» senses are servants of the bod+, warning it 
of damger. Both are capable of being trained to make nice dis- 
criminations, useful in many ways. 

Touch furnishes the means of gaining knowledge through 
muscular activity. It is the fundamental sense, appealed to, 
often, to test the accuracy of the impressions created by the 
others. Hearing provides the knowledge that comes through 
sound. Itis important as a source of pleasure, and asa know- 
ledge-giving sense ; but such knowledge as can be perceived only 
by other senses, cannot be conveyed by the hearing of words. 
Teachers often deceive themseives by thinking that to be know- 
ledge, which is sound without thought. Sight furnishes the 
means of gaining a knowledge of the colors and forms of objects, 
also the uses and pleasures of light. It is of great importance to 
the mind, because of its wide range and the delicacy of its im- 
pressions. Touch, bearing and sight, may be classed as mind- 
servants rather then body-servants, and as such, are of great 
mmportance in educati n. 

God gives to the child the organs of sight, hearing, touch, 
taste, and smell, with the tendency to use them, and leaves the 
rest to his teachers. He needs to be guided in using bis senses, 
in selecting the proper means for their exercise. If left to him- 
self the result is usually a partial and imperfect development, 
Sense training means the arrangement and use of exercises, that 
will tend to make the sense quick to notice, accurate in per- 
ceiving, and nice in discriminating, so that the result to the min¢é 
shall be definite and correct conceptions of things. But it is es- 
sential that each sense be trained according to its own ways of 
perceiving. Children cannot know colors and forms by learning 
to describe them, 

Methods of training the senses were suggested. 

Taste can be trained by letting children taste substances, the 
difference between which can be detected by no other sense, as 
salt and sugar, sweet apples and sour apples. Smell may be 
trained by similar exercises, with substances, which appear alike 
to sight, but may be distinguished by smell. 

Such exercises of course are not to be taken up regularly and 
systematically, but only occasionally ; for variety and for the 
purpose also of training these senses. 

Sight.. The object to be aimed at in training this sense is to 
have the children see so as to get definite knowledge. Exercises 
in color are especially appropriate for this purpose, in the first 
stages of sight training. The children may be allowed to arrange 
different colored worsted, pieces of silk, ribbon, etc. They may 
select like colors, match shades, etc. 

Again they may be trained in rapid .vision, by showing objects 
for an instant, after which they describe 

Touch may be. trained by means of.a ™ grabbag,” containing 
marbles, tops, buttons, keys, knives, etc.; let pupils one at a 
time puta hand in the bag, select an objeet, and tell what it is. 
Or the pupil may close his eyes, and be asked to tell the name of 
objects placed in bis hands, or to distinguish silk cicth from 
cotton, lead from glass, etc., etc. 

Hearing way be trained by tapping different objects, while the 
pupils turn their backs, and letting them tell wiat was tapped. 





The Children’s Library Association have been given a room in 
the new Wolfe Memorial Building (42 West 46th Street), and are 
ps ete ‘ze for active work in this quarter. 

A meeting to act on proffer of rooms and to arrange 
for election ot trustees and fund organization, was beld at Colum- 
bia, College, Wednesday, Jan. 18. 

The library can be made a most effectual assistant to the teach- 
ere if they will co-operate with it. 1t is proposed to issue tickets 
for the principalsof the neighboring schools to distribute to their 


| & principal of one of the city schools says that when she 
assumed charge, the teachers of the school were being greatly 
annoyed ‘when on the streets by. the pupils who shouted their 
Bames in the most disrespectful manner. She at once announced 








to her assistants that she should take pains to speak pulitely to 
every cne of ber pupils when she met them, and that this, she 
believed, would break up their annoying habit. She did so, and 
many of her teachers followed her example, and it put a com- 
plete stop to the rude salutations. Now ber boys always bow to 
her most courteously and respect{ully wherever they met ber. 

On the 17th inst, a large audience gathered in Chickering Hall, 
to witn’ ss toe first appearance of Miss Belle Stevenson and Mirs 
Amy De Yon, pupils of Mra, Harriet Webb. The success which 
these young ladies achieved, due to earnest efforts and cereful 
study, was fully attested by the critical audience. Mrs. Webb 
has long been a favorite with the New York City teachers, es a 
dramatic reader, and the success of her pupils is evidence of her 
efficiency as a teacher. 





PROF. LEIPZIGER ON MANUAL TRAINING. 


The “points” in this first lecture by Professor Leipziger 
were :— 

1. The existing system of education is not suited to the de- 
mands of ou> age and country. 

2. The great need is a harmonious training. 
should be trained as well as the mind. 

8 Ali children should have instruction in drawing and the use 
of tools in addition to the general “ staples’’ of education. 

4. Technical schools, such as exist in Russia, France, Sweden, 
and Germany, should be established to train skilled American 
artisans. 

5. Education in morals should form part of a genera) scheme 
of ed n, and should not be left entirely as the province of 
the Sunday-school. 

6. All teachers should have a scientific and special training in 
studies that relate to the profession. 

Prof. Leipziger says that be once found special delight in the 
fact that a class under his instruction had attained one hundred 
per cent. in spelling such words as idiosyncrasy, hierogly phics, 
misanthropy and the like,and that was not in the Dark Ages 
either, but in the year of grace, 1877, and in the metropolis of 
the New World. 

Children go to school to te trained how to learn, how to belp 
themselves, how to think, how to study and not to acquire in the 
bief period of their school-life a list of dates, or rules, or marks. 

Books and words have hitherto furmed the staples of our edu- 
cation. Things and nature must now take their place in order 
to comply with the spirit of the age. 

Advertise for a clerk in to-morrow's paper and you wil! havea 
hundred replies from well-dressed graduates of our common 
schools, while you will not easily secure a skill d workman. We 
have to import these. 

A New, England manufacturer said that it was far easier for 
bim to get a clerk in his counting-room capable of making a good 
translation of the Iliad or Aineid than to secure a workman in 
bis factory capable of running his machinery. 

The development of the kindergarten system will result in the 
introducti n of manual training. , 

Socrates was a sculptor. Cincinnatus drove the plough, Luther 
was a turner, Spinoza an optician. 

Raphael and Michsel Angelo sprung from an age when every 
object was made with due decorative art, and when this shail be 
the case with us we shall have Raphacls again. 

Drawing is the most practical subject that can be taught to 
children. It plays an important part in all manufactures, it is 
essential to the silversmith and the jeweler, the cabinet-matcr, 
and the instrument-maker, the potter and the mason, the archi- 
tect and the engineer. Asa means of intellectual discipline it is 
equal to the study of language, and a knowledge of it adds 
beauty to life by awakening our perceptive faculties. 

The three R’s, if no industrial training has gone along with 
them, are apt to produce a fourth R—rascaldow. 

In the past the highest praise bestowed upon a man was “ well 
said,” in future it shall be “ well done,” 

This general statement of the foundation upon which manua) 
training rests, will be followed next week by “ The Theory and 
Practice” of the Manual Training Schools. 

Prof. Leipziger’s “ three H’s”’ are the head, heart, and hand. 


The hand and eye 
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Dr. Allen's lecture on Aris‘ otle at the University last Friday, 
was prefaced with a short discussion of various methods that 
have been employed by educators all down the ages. 

First was the Ex ository method—the method by explanation, 
then the Polemical, the Oritical, the Demonstrative, the Inductive, 
the Deductive, and the Perceptive Inductive, vulgarly known as 
* object teaching.” 





NEW YORK UNIVERSITY INTERESTS. 


At the meeting of the Council of the University of the City of 
New York Monday evening a gift of law reports, worth several 
hundred dollars, was received from David Banks, chairman ef 
the literary committee. W. Gilman Thompson accepted the 
ebair of physiology. A committe was appointed to consider and 
formulate a plan of action upon the admission of Bachelors of 
Art from female colleges to the Graduate Division. The subject 
of énlarged accommodations for the law department was consi: er- 
ed but no final action was taken. The reports of the different divis- 
ions indicated that there are about 900 students in all departments 
of the University, divided as follows: forty iu the graduate divis- 
jon, 130 in the te division ; 75 in the law department 
and about’650 in the medica! department. An invitation was re- 
ceived for the council to attend the annual dinner of the alumni 
at Delmonico’s on January 25. Tbe invitation also stated that 
Professor E. A. Johnson would celebrate on that eveuing the fif- 
tieth anniversary of his oc¢éupation'of the chairjof Latin language 
and literature, and also that a business meeting will be held at 6 
o'clovk, before the dinner, to discuss the advisability of establish- 
ing a chair of English and History. 

In the regular course of Monday lectures before the under- 
graduates of the University of the City of New York on Monday 
mormng, Dr. William M. Taylor, discussed the, question of the 
damage done to the community by communistic theories. He 
viewed it from these points of view—charity, education, Jmorals 
and government—holding that if these notions were to be generai- 
ly accepted the Anarchistic estimate of human life as of no more 
account than the life of a beast must become universal, 
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ARTICLES INTERESTING:TO TEACHERS FROM 
RECENT PUBLICATIONS, 


America, Americans Abroad.—Nov. Chamber’s. 
< Contemporary Thought.—Nov. Contemp. Rev. 
« Early Man in.—Nov. Nineteenth Century. 
Germans in.—Nov. Chautauquan. 

- The American Idea.—Nov. Princeton Rev. 

7 Indians in Revol. War.—Oct. Eng. Hist. Rev. 
Awherst College, Social Life at.—Nov. Lippincott’s. 
Animals, Phosphorescent.—(Nov, 4) Science. 

Anne (Queen) and her Court.—(Oct. 22) Saturday Rev. 
Architecture, Manual Training and.—(Oct. 29) Building. 
Arctic, Wintering in the.—Nov. Swiss Cross. 
Army of the Republic, Grand.—Nov. Am. Mag. 
Aryans, Fiunic Origin of the.—(Oct. 8) Academy. 
Atlantic, Fauna of the.—(Oct. 15) Rev. Scient. . 
Australia.—Nov. Chautauquan. 
Autumn Flowers.—Nov. Am. Mag. 
Baham3 Islands,Study of Community in.—Oct. Am. Nat. 
Baths, Use and Abuse of Cold.—Nov. Chawtauquan. 
Bible, and College Curriculum.—Nov. New Englander. 
Bible, Betterments in Study.—(Nov. 5) S. S. Times. 
Birds, Fifty Common.—Nov. Audubon Magazine. 
Birds, Migration of —(Oct. 22) Saturday Rev. 
Blind, Education of the.—Nov. Century. 
Books that Have Helped Me, by Rev. Dr. Thos. Hill.— 
Dec. Forum, 
Books that Helped Me,—Nov. Forum. 
Botany, Ferns of Jamaica.—Sept. W. Am. Sci. 
~ Food Plants of Indians.—Nov. Pop. Sc. Mo. 
_ Sensitive Plants.—Nov. Chamber’s, 
Buffalo, Passing of the.—Nov. Cosmop. 
Bulgaria.—Nov. Meth. Rev. 
Burr, Aaron.—Nov. Mag. Am. Hist. 
Cables, Submarine.—Nov. Leiswre Hour. 
California, Ranch.—Nov. Cosmop. 
Campbell, Thomas.—Nov. Leisure Hour. 
Capitalism and Communism.—Nov. Unit. Rev. 
Catholic, Revival of XVI. Century.—Oct. Quar. Rev. 
Charity, Paris Free Night-Shelter.—Nov. Cath. World. 
Chemistry, Teaching.—(Oct. 6) Natwre. 
Children’s Books, History of.—Jan. (’88) Atlantic. 
Chimpanzee, Mr. Crowley, the.—Dec. Cosmop. 
Coleridge, 8. J.—Nov. Atlantic. 
College Disturbances.—Dec. Forum. 
Communication at Sea.--Dec. Forum. 
Comparative Religion, An Introduction to the Study of. 
—Dec. Christian Thought. 
Concord; Her Highways and Byways.—Nov. Wide 
Awake. 
Constitution, the Nullifiers of.—Dec. Forum. 
Copyright, International.—Nov. XIX Century. 
Dana, Richard Henrv, Sr.—(Nov. 12) Critic. 
Debt, Refunding of Public.—Dec. Forum. 
Education, Old Industria!.—Nov. Buchanan’s 
Education, A Liberal.—Jan. (’88) Atlantic, 
Education, University.—Nov. Contemp, 
Embryology, Study of.—(Oct. 27) Nature. 
Fisheries Question.—Dec. Forum. 
Gentleman, What is a.—Nov. Cornhill. 
Germany and Russia.—(Oct. 18) Spectator. 
Harvard, Religion at.—(Oct. 27) Indep. 
History, M dern.-—Nov. Contemp. Rev. 
Humanity, The Religion of.—Dec. Christian Thought. 
Hymns, Our English.—Nov. Sunday at Home. 
Law School.—Oct. Harvard Law Hev. 
Leo XILI and the Cath. Uuiversity.—Nov. Cath. World. 
Lincoln, Abraham.—Nov. Century. 
Liquor Question, Alcohol and Alcoholism.—Oct. Scot. 
Rev. 
London, Curious Corporation Customs.—Nov. Cassell’s. 
Lumbering, Canadian.—Dec. Cosmop. 
Lungs, Breathing and Ventilation.—Nov. Chautaquan. 
Ministers, Professional Education of.—Nov. Andover. 
Neediework.—Nov. Girl’s Own Paper. 
Negro, Is their Vote Suppressed ?—Nov. Forum. 
New England Authors, Homes of.—Nov Chatauquan. 
Normal School in the U. S., The.—Dec. Education. 
Palestine, Recent Exploration in.—Oct. London Q. Rev. 
Persia, The Shah and His Court.—Dec. Cosmop. 
Philosophy, How the Germans Study it.—Dec. Education. 
Philosophy in Politics.—Dec. Christian Thought. 
Roman Discoveries in Britain.—Oct. Reliquary. 
Salt, Geolegy and Manufacture.—Nov. Chautauquan, 
Science, A Great Blunder of.—Dec. Christian Thought. 
South, Here and There in the.—Nov. Harper's. 
Stars ; are they Suns ’—Nov. G ood Words. 
Stellar Photography.—(Oct. 13) Nature. 
Tacoma to Los Angeles, From.- -(Oct 20) Nation. 
Tariff, The Western View of.—Dec. Forum. ‘ 
Technical Training, The Tendency of.—Dec. Education, 
Tree Planting, Ornamental.—Nov. Murray’s. 
Viking Ship.—Nov. Scribner’s. 
Wealth as a Profession.—Nov. Quiver. 
Women, A Brighter Hope for.—Nov. Cosmop. 
Women, Industrial and Educational Union. Nov. Gody’s. 
Woman and the Temperance Question.—Dec. Forum. 
Women Workers in Our Country.—Nov. Women. 
Teach ? What Saall the Pablic Schools.—Jan, Forum, 


Women, Concerning.—Jan. Forum. 
Cities, Congestion of, Dr. Hall.—Jan. Forum, 


Mag. Am. Hist. 
Yucatan, Discovery of. —Jan. Mag. Am. Hist, 


Government, Fundamental Principles of Our.—Jan. 








BooK DEPARTMENT. 


NEW BOOKS. 


LECTURES ON THE SCIENCE AND ART OF EDUCATION. By 
Joseph Payne, A.M., the first professor of the Science 
and Art of Education at the College of Preceptors, Lon- 
don, England. With portrait, chapter analyses and 
full index. New Edition. Cloth, 16 mo. 3843 pp. $1.00. 
jae by E. L. Kellogg & Co.: New York and 

0. 





This is a new edition from new plates of this well known 
and valuable book for teachers. The first edition was pub- 
lished four years ago by the above firm, in its present 
abridged form, and — 7,000 copies have been published 
and gone into the hands of American teachers. It has 
been adopted 1 be peat f or State Teachers’ Reading Cir- 
cle from New England to California. As the plates were be- 
coming eee it worn, the publishers determined to 
issue a new edition from entirely new plates. The volume 
is before us and coutains the following improvements of 
great value to teachers, and especially helpful in the study 


required by the reading circles. 
1. Topics discussed in the text are printed in small Italic 
on the wide margins of the . for example: ‘‘How 


should we teach the Science of Education ?” and ‘The Laws 
of rane Action.” This feature of the book is of great 
value. 

2. Analyses at the end of each lecture are added. These 
will be invaluable to students, for they present in compact 
form the arguments and discussions. If we had space we 
should like to present a single page as a specimen when 
eir great value would become apparent at a glance. 

3. The index at the end is a sort of common-place book 
on education. If any teacher wants to find a few words of 
wisdom and inspiration on almost any educational topic, 
he will here find where it may be had at hand, not in some 
distant volume, but inthis volume. It will be many years 
before an edition of Joseph Payne will be published, better 
adapted to the wants of the working, thinking teacher, 


tban this. 

Let a body of working teachers study this book, and 
what would be gained? Power, knowledge, and inspira- 
tion; power to give reasons for belief or non-belief in cer- 

octrines ; knowledge of what the essence of teaching 
is, and how the science of education is growing ; inspira- 
tion in thinking how grand is the work of instruction, and 
how much we can do in training the young minds com- 
mitted to ourcare. The time is far distant when Joseph 
Payne’s Lectures will be laid on the upper educational 
shelf. *He wrote like Page, Froebel, Horace Mann, and 
Parker ; for all time. Some works will live, others will 
ye this one is going to live, and this new edition will help 

e. 
Typographically the book is very handsome, the t 
—_ and clear, printing and paper the best, and binding 
plain, but elegant. 


FIGHTING THE SEA, or Winter at the Life-Saving Station. 
By Edward A. Rand. New York: Thomas Whitaker, 2 
and 3 Bible House. 344 pp. $1.25. 
If there is any book in which boys are especially inter- 
ested, it is that one which details in truth and vividness a 
story of the sea. This volume, by a writer who has already 
done a good deal toward cultivating a right taste for books 
in the young, is ——— of twenty chapters, and each 
one is full of the stirring influences, courage, and heroism, 
of those whose work it is to stand by the life-saving sta- 
tions. After visiting a station on the coast and spending a 
night there, the author became deeply interested in the 
work of the hardy crew, and decided that such heroes as he 
saw deserved a better appreciation by the nation they live 
and die for. This book is the outgrowth of Mr. Rand’s 
efforts, for the boys, especially, in behalf of these brave sea- 
men. The book is intensely interesting, and shows some 
of the experiences at the life-saving stations. Among the 
topics which appear are ‘‘ The Storm,” ‘‘The Boat Race,” 
“The Surf Bay,” An Ugly night,” ‘“‘ A Soul in Need,” and 
“Dark Depths Uncovered.” There are several illustra- 
tions which add a good deal of interest to the volume. 


THE FORTUNES OF THE FARADAYS. By Amanda M. Doug- 
. 407 pp. $1.50. 
Any one who has read Miss Douglass’ “ Foes of her 
Household,” will be pleased to welcome another work from 
her pen, and the present volume is fully eq in interest 
to fed of her former novels. It is e large book, well and 
tastefully bound in red, with black lines and ornai ta- 
tion. The story opens with Dr. Faraday’s family, which is 
a large one, and the reader’s interest increases in them, 
their fortunes, and beautiful home-life as the story pro- 
grosses. The entire harmony and love which shows itself 
the Faradays all through, from comparative poverty to 
riches, leaves a pleasant impression upon the mind of the 
er. Dr. Far. is a character of the greatest 
honor and in ty, and might serve as a model to all men 
of business. e enthusiasm of the reader does not lag 
while the story lasts. 


SCIENCE SKETCHES. By David Starr Jordan. Chicago: A. 
C. McClurg & Co. 276 pp. $1.50. 


Professor Jordan has gathered together in this volume, 
a number of unconnected sketches and which 
come more or less directly under the head of Popular 
Goven vf these clan Siamese Oo chemi, the Set 
even of these sketches, a mg as c ers, the 
one being a delightful “Story of a Salmon.”’ “ Johnny Dar- 
ters’ forms the second chapter, followed bv ‘“‘ The Salmon 
Family,” ‘Dispersion of -Water Fishes,” ‘‘ The 
Nomenclature of American Birds,” An Eccentric Natu- 
ralist,” ‘‘ A Cuban Fisherman,” “ Darwin,” ‘‘ The Story of a 
Stone,” ‘‘An Ascent of the Matterhorn,’”’ The Evolution 
of the College Curriculum,” to which is added an Appen- 
dix, consisting of a list of scientific ers. Some of these 
essays, by Dr. Jordan, are delightfully written, and show 
an uncommon facility in Loewy We pogerrs facts and know- 
cann to at 


ot tract 
even the average th itful reader, while real student 
of, natural science wilt be delighted with Pod 
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ledge into a form w: = and interest 
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weninn list of scientific papers of Dr, Jordan, from 


How To TEACH VocAL Music. The Teacher’s Eclectic 
Manual and Course of Studyin Vocal Music. For Public 
Schools and Classes. Alfred Andrews. New York; 
Fowler & Wells Co., Publishers. 775 Broadway. 77 pp. 
Paper, 50 cents; cloth, 75 cents. 

After more than twenty-five years of teaching vocal mu- 
sic in schools and classes, Professor Andrews presents this 
volume to the public. It is small, but contains a complete 
course of study which may be ed on through several 
years. Itis designed to assist the regular class teacher 
who is required to teach the rudiments uf vocal music, and 
in preparing it, the author has used care in discrim- 
inating between the best points from the various systems 
pou a. The book is a practical one, and as such will 

of value. 


A POPULAR MINERALOGY AND GEOLOGY. By Katherine 

} 3 Hogan. Published by A. Lovell & Co., New York. 

pp. 

Iu a series twenty-nine short chapters, under as many 
different titles, the author of this little book gives an out- 
line of the history of the earth, from its creation to the 
present time. The structure of our planet is explained. as 
well as the action of air, water and heat,—successive forms 
of life are taken up. and their most striking characteristics 
pointed ont, with the causes, so far as known, that lead to 
their extinction or modification. In the prepsration of 
this little volume, Miss Hogan, has consulted the latest 
and best authorities in Europe and America, and it bas 
been her desire to make it as practical as possible. As the 
minerals of which the rocks are composed, are briefiv de- 
scribed, it is the desire of the author also, that the children 
who use this book, should examine, handle, and become 
personally acquainted with at least twenty common miner- 
als. These minerals being labeled, the children should be 
encouraged to make similar collections for themselves, la- 
bel them neatly and put away in order. There isa fascina- 
tion in learning in this way, which assists the young 
student permanently. Leal 2 by doing, seems to be the 
wise decision of Miss Hogan. The illustrations add much 
to the interest and value of the book. 


RECITATIONS FOR CHRISTMAS. Selected and Arranged by 
Margaret Holmes. Indianapolis: Charles A. tes 
Publisher. 122 pp. 25 cents. 


It is now past the season for Christmas recitations, but a 
little book. given up to the subject entirely, will keep until 
another Christmas comes. Of the sixty selections, in prose 
and verse. which compose the book, many of them will be 
found of interest and value. 


NATURAL LAw IN THE BUSINESS WORLD. By Henry 
Wood. Boston: Lee & Shepard, Pnblishers. New York : 
Charles T. Dillingham. 222 pp. 30 cents. 


In presenting this little volume to the public, the author 
makes no claim to any original theories in the domain of 
Political Economy, nor does he desire to enter into theo- 
retical speculations. His atm has been to trace out the 
working and application of Natural Law, as it runs through 
the economic and social fabric. The book is composed of 
sixteen chapters. and among the subjects discussed are :~ 
supply and demand, labor combinations and their effect on 
the laborer, socialism, dependence and poverty, can capital 
and labor be harmonized ? wealth and its unequal distri- 
bution, alternations of reeeey and depression, railroads. 
and raiJroad consolidation. The object of this work is to 
promote the interest of labor, and the author aims to point 
out the natural and solid highway to success, through in- 
dustry, merit, and economy. It is an important question, 
and the book will be studied with interest. 


CoMMON SCHOOL ENGLISH. A Graded Series of Language 
Lessons, for the Use of Teachers of Primary Schools. 
By James G. Kennedy, and Fred H. Hackett. San Fran- 
cisco: Samuel Carson & Co., Publishers. 101 pp. 

A ready and accurate use of English, is acquired only by 
actual practice in speaking and writing it, and any meth 
that provides the means of accomplishing that, a good 
one. In this little volume is found a gra ed series of les- 
sons extending over four years, and their purpose is to give 
teachers a simple, well-arranged method of teaching lan- 
guage in primary classes. Fach year’s work is given ina 
separate section. During the first year the work is mostly 
oral,—the second year written composition work is added. 
The third year includes sentence making, letter writing, 
oral information, original descriptions, etc. In the fo 

are found the parts of speech and their uses, combined 
with a variety of composition exercise, letter writing, re- 
roduction, etc. For a small book, there is a great deal of 
formation, and ical work to be found in this volume 
on ‘‘ Common School English.” 


MEN, PLACES AND THINGS. By William Mathews, LL.D. 
Chicago: S. C. Griggs & Co. 886 pp. $1.50. 

The papers in this volume have been written by Dr. 
Mathews, at intervals of time considerably apart ; most of 
them have been prepared expressly for this volume, and 
tne rest for publication. The pa are, most of them. 
brief, and lain themselves in the title. Great men are 
included, au , preachers, and statesmen, among whom 
are found Bulwe: , Canon Farrar, William Pitt, Alexander 
Dumas, and Nanoleon I. The House of Commons, The 
Queen of Watering Places, Hamburg, and London, are 
the places to which a sketch is devoted. ‘‘ The Greatness 
of London,” is especially interesting, as it gives, in a short 
space, a clear oe of its immense number of] inhabi- 
tants, and wonderful amount of all that goes to make up a 
modern city. There are a “re found in this 
volume, and everyone is a represention of the pure, li 

value of Dr. Mathews’ writings. They are racy and bril- 
liant. “ Tricks of Types” is most amusing. ‘“ The Advan- 
tages of Ugliness,” and “Oysters,” are porters the two 
most facetious papers of the entire book. Dr. ews’ 
style is finished, as well as genial. The make-up of the 
book is in excellent taste, bound in brown, black-lined and 
gilt-lettered. 


THE ART OF PROJECTING. A Manual ot Experimentation 
in Physics, Chemistry, and Natural History, with the 
Porte Lumiere and Magic Lantern. By Prof. A. E. Dol- 
bear, M. E., Ph.D. Illustrated. boston: Lee & Shep- 
ard, Publishers. New York: Charles T. Dillingham. 
178 pp. $1.00. 

This new edition of Professor Ddlbear’s work, has beep 

en! considerably, and while the o was a very 

useful book, this one, with its valuable additions will meet 
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practicable, and of the latter it may be said that the vor- 
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tex-ring theory of the constitution of matter has so much| N 

philosophical and scientific importance, that the author has 
felis warranted in presenting what he believes to be the 
most complete series at mt known. The illustrations 
given in = new edition are beautifully clear, and the 
make-up aly book, in rasa , is excellent. It has 
fine quatit eee ear type, and a 


browr bin 

THE SCIENCE OF EDUCATION. Designed as a text-book a 
teachers. By Francis B. Palmer, Ph.D. Van Antw 
Bragg & Co. Cincinnati and New York. 341 pp. $1. 


This book is an attempt to arrange the principles of ote 
ae in methodical cake, and thus bring to light a science 
pedagogy. The question whether there is a science of 
areatine as been much debated in the last few Rivas 
our author believes yas is, and — design of his book is 
bring it into visibili On accomp this end he bases 
his results on the - ple that, ” Whe one universal law of 
method is growth by exercise,” and, “that the study of 
metbods is an enquiry into the best means and manner 
of exercising the various mental faculties.’’ He does not 
aaneres that yehology is the basis of the art of methods, 
a founaation must be found in ery the 
aoe my cut own mental advancement, and that the first 


with gilt lette: 


, German, French and Scotch dialects. The selections 
we umorous, uta few pathetic pieces have been intro- 
duced an account of admirable dialect qualities. There are 
two hundred pieces, many of [< Renae friends, with some 


new selections,and among the be found the dramatic 

pathetic, something to suit the taste of all 
who desire this style of recitation. The book is well bound 
in brown, with b! eo tuering 


PORTRAITS AND BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCHES OF TWENTY 
AMERICAN AUTHORS. 


My Hunt AFTER THE CAPTAIN, AND OTHER PAPERS. By 
Oliver Wendell Holmes. With Notes and an Introduc- 
tory Essay. 

Tax VISION oF Sik LAUNFAL AND OTHER POEMS. By 
James Russell Lowell. With Notes. Houghton, Mifflin 
& Co., Boston: 4 Park Street. New York: 11 East 17th 

Street. The Riverside Press, Cambridge. Single Num- 
bers, 15 cents. 

These volumes of the “ Riverside Literature Series,” 
bring to lovers of good reading some of the gems of litera- 
ture. ‘Portraits and Biographical Sketches of twenty 
American Authors,”’ is an extra number and one of special 
interest. It contains a life-like portrait of the authors re- 

resented, with a concise, but complete biography of each. 
of those who 


by Edward Bellamy; * Under the Southern Cross,” by M. M. Bal- 
lou: “ Trinity Church, Boston, Mass.—Monographs of American 
Architecture, No. 5.” 

Probably no articles published in the English language so deep- 
ly interest all thoughtful people in Europe, Asia, and America 
as Mr. Kennan’s articles on Kussia in The Century. 

The Authors’ Club, of this city, have broken one of their rules 
and admitted a woman to honorary membership,the lady in ques- 
tion being Mrs. Harriet Beecher Stowe. 

Mr. Edgar Salters, the author of “ Mr. Incoul’s Misadventure,” 
has gone to Florida for the winter. He is finishing a new novel 
which is to be, cailed, unless he has lately changed his mind, “ The 
Truth About Tristam Varick.” It will probably be first published 
ip the columns of Lippincott’s Magazine. 


A translation of “ Quabbalah,”’ the philosophical writings of 

| Ben Yubudah Ibn, Gebirol, has been prepared by Isaac 
mosey LL. B., of 209 South Sixth street, Philadelphia, and will be 
publisbed in that city. 

A history of the Church of the Sirangers, of which Rev. Dr. C. 
F. Deeme is pastor, is published by Wilbur B. Kelchum, 71 Bible 
House, N. Y. 

The Baker Taylor Co., are disposing of the 100th thousand 





Eee established in this step is a consciousness of dif 
‘erence or discrimination, and the natural effort of the 
mind from the first to the very end of life, is to seek to uni- 


list comprises the names 


fy thought. 1n a book review there is not to point) « Afte ” 
out all the steps the author takes. It is lent to say) thrilling My g episode r the Captain.” by 
that at the close of part first, he infers the ery oor ot oa | parilling ‘Physiology of Walking,” 


mental development in the following wo 

law.—When latent mental energy is stimulated ¢ to oom 
by the influence of differences in objects, it is the natural 
tendency of this energy to unify the differences, and tor the 
unities to become fixed forms of the mind, and the unifica- 

tion restores the equilibrium of the energy excited.” In 
part second he discusses the s laws of mental develop- 
ment in which he treats of r tive consciousness, native 
activity, discrimination, unification, etc. The third part 

of the work is devoted to the development of the several 
faculties, in which he treats of the feelings, cognition and 
the will. Throughout the book there is abundant evidence 
of much thought,—the author 
tic thinking in a remarkable 
we have to offer at present is, that a as a whole, there is a 
laek of logical pemmgnment. "In 7 the author is supe- 

rior,—in classification, he lacks. en making this criti- 
cism we doubt whether there is any student of education in 
the United States who could do better than Dr. Palmer 
has done.—but that it will be better done at some future 
time we have no doubt,—but, in saying this, we affirm that 
it is by far the best book that has ever been written on this 
subject in any language. 


BAKER’s HUMOROUS SPEAKER. A .—_ t. of Fogules 5 <~ 
tations and Readings. Edited by 
Boston : Lee & She ‘Publishers. Now 
= Dillingham. $1. 


The la later 
the “‘ Autocrat 


or Weser County, UTAH, 
Superintendent. 


= the habit of analy- 
The only criticism | six 
45 and 70 respective 
enrolled tor 1887, 824 were chil 
3,505 children of Mormon 
lately to improve _ school: 
spit of progress, 





under the title of ** Volcanoes.” 


through their writings, household words, those of whom 
our —7 is proud, and whom we d 


of the battle of Antietam. The other 


paper shows to perfection, the facetiousness of 

of the Breakfast Table.’”’ James Russell 
Lowell’s “‘ Vision” of Sir Launfal, is a poem of such re- 
nowrn that it needs no comment. 


REPORTS. 
ANNUAL REPORT OF THE SUPERINTENDENT OF DISTRICT SCROOLS, 
1886-87. 


The teachers in these schools have some difficulties to coutend 
with, the most serious of which are irregularity of attendance. 
and lack of the needed reference books, globes, and maps. Forty- 
teachers, twenty-two male end fourteen female, were em- 
Ley ty in the schools of the county in 1887, at av 


nts. Uonsiderabie has been done 
aon there appears to be a genuine 


schools, and to pa By the AL. of education. 


LITERARY NOTES. 
Another of Professor N. 8. Shaler’s notable articles on the sur- 
face of the Earth will appear in Scribner's Magazine for February 


FS t ~ werd a number of very picturesque views of the great eruption in the 
Sandwich Isiands, which have never before been engraved. 


This volume is quien of miscellaneous selections in| Among the latest works on the list of Ticknor & Co., area 
prose and verse, and 1s with a few exceptions devoted to) brilliant new novel, “Queen Money,” by the author of “The 
recitations and "readings in the Yankee, English, Irish, | | Story of Margaret Kent;” “Looking Backward, 2000—1887,” 


have become, 
of that popular work, “ Our Country: Its Possible Future and 
its Present Crisis.”’ 

During the coming year the Critic will devote considerable space 
to the discussion of the subject of [International Copyright. 

The Book Buyer is the authority for saying that the seven 
leading magazines published in New York, have an average cir- 
culation of 650,000 copics per month. 

The publishers of Wide Awake have offered $2,000 in prizes to 
be given for the best articles, stories and poems sent in by the 
boys and girls atte. ding American echools. 


ht to honor. 
r. Holmes, is a 


and “‘ Great Trees.” 


It is perfection itself. 


rd H. Anaerson, 
ss rots MAGAZINES. 


The Atlantic for January contains a fine steel engraving of Miss 
Murtfree (Charles Egbert Craddock) and the same number has the 
opening - wy of ber new story “ The Despot of Broomsedge 
Cove. ties of “* vapor Letters from Franklin to 
Strahap,” edited by 8. G. W. Benjamin, will be read with 
pleasure by all who are interested in historic research and bio- 
graphic relics, Richard Proctor, in the January C itan 
tries to answer the question, ** Have ghusts been seen ?”’ and Ed- 
ward Kiog writes of “ Ciubs and Club Life of Paris.” “ An 
Orphan in Japan,” and “The Crime of Micali Rood,” are two 
stories of great interest and merit. The poems are by Helen Cone, 
Frank Sherman, Kaith ‘tupper, and Dancke Dandridge. here 
is so much in Vick’s Magozing for January of interest to lovers of 

plants and flowers that it is hard to make distinctions. “ A Trip 
to Frar ce,” and * Botanizing on the Great Kenawha,” will oro. 
avly attract as Many readers as avy other articies in the number. 
e old Wentworto mansion at Portsmouth, N. H., will 

und fora story by Barrett Wendeil in Seribner’s 
-y February, entitied, “ The Last of the Ghosts.” The heaapiece 
the article is a drawing of the old mansion. Another attractive 
Sonne will be the unpublished letters from Mendelssobn to Mos- 
cheles. bert Louis Stevenson's second paper,in the series which 
he is comte eins * o the magazine, will appear in this number. 
The ti tern Bearers,” —is signi nt ofa boyish sport 
in which the author took part in’ a Scottish fishing village. 
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BEST in idea and plan, BEST in method and material, 
BEST in interest and results. 


STICKNEY’S READERS. 


Introductory to Classics for Children. 
By J. H. STICKNEY, 
AUTHOR OF “THE CHILD’S BOOK OF LANGUAGE,” “LETTERS AND LESSONS 
IN LANGUAGE,” ‘“‘ ENGLISH GRAMMAR,” ETC. 














A Primer . ° . . . . : 20 cents. 

A First Reader r > P ° » ° 30 cents. 

A Second Reader é . ‘ . ’ . 40 cents. 

A Third Reader ° ° ‘ ‘ ° ° 50 cents. 
1, These books are FIRST OF ALL, READERS. As preparatory readers 
leading to a classic series, they carry pupils diments of reading by paths 


over the ru 
which os cultivate literary taste and ‘the love of x 


2. The MAXIMUM RATE OF PROGRESS in learning to read is secured 
by the use of bright, spirited, narrative prose, in conversational style, and the ballad 
and lyric poetry, in which our literature is so rich. 


8. THE SELECTIONS are wholesome in tone and well written. They 
com in great variety the different fields of learning, thus _ inodnaing among 
children’s employments and recreations a taste for standard literature; and they 
present, for the most part, authors of note whose other writings are worthy of study. 


4. READING MATERIAL. Each of the volumes contains more pages than 
the corresponding books in any other series. In the lower books the page is much 
larger. And throughout the series one will look in vain for any traces of padding, 


5. Each volume contains SELECTIONS FOR MEMORIZING, the so- been 


called ‘‘Memory Gems,” and the series as a whole includes a more 
prehensive cahation of literary specimens than is to be gathered from any other 


6. PENMANSHIP. The examples of script are the best that could be obtained 
in the country. Under the titles of “‘How Vio learned to Write,” in the First 
wee and ‘‘Tales out of School,” in the higher ones, a series of lessons covers all 

the ordinary uses and needs of penmanship. 


7. Occasional SONGS in the lower books make a pleasing variety, t and help to 
show the connection between the pleasant rendering of a song and of a story. 


8. The main reliance for LANGUAGE CULSURE is the superiority of the 
models presented and the livingness of the style Pay in addition, each 
lesson is Ftollowed by language exercise growing casaduie out of it. 


First Weeks at School, 12 cents. Profusely illustrated in black and colors. A 
book without a rival. Designed to precede any primer. 


CINN & COMPANY, Publishers, 


and com | Throu 





BOSTON, NEW YORK and CHICAGO. 


TEACHERS’ AGENCIES. 


AMONG THE POSITIONS FOR SPECIALISTS ssiwcteercs 


ation, 170 State Surect Sie ae Se following: In Lake Forest Vatventty—teeioae, $1. $1,800; 
Modern Lan. dob Bei ip of acacemy, $2.000; Latin ey $1.000 ; lnsu uctor 
in Science, $1. Beloit ¢ Col odern Languages, 500 ; German, in High School. Colum bus, 
Obio0, $1.000 ; Biocution, ~ Univeraty, —— Oregon, $700; Drawing, Public Schools, Winona, 
Mino ; Alma College, M 500; Latin, in High Schoo), Muskegon, Mich., 0; 
Literature. State Maoo Wiiteweten" is., $900; River Falis, Wis., State Norma —Primary, 700 >; 
Winona, Minn., State Normal“ Model be t. "$800 ; 8t. Cloud, Minn., State Normal—Sciences, 
ete. 
as. + $800 ; Manistoe, Mich, $600; Grand 





filied this year by 
_ Ler ny Co- 


Peru, * State Normal 1 State Normal Iils,—Literature, $1.500, cte., 

Modern La eb, $650; the following Hi High Schools ; Topeka, 

Rapids, Mic 4 a. 5 Ly coped Bio. $000 College, Hurora, Ul, $750, Tonic. Sol- =. 

Elocution, Ft ‘Worth Texus j, Lata, igh school sori Beld. we j 

. e Ann Harbor, Mi 700:— reia: 

Dept, Yankton, Dak, $1000. roe Comme 

Cook Os. $1,000 ; F ille School, (Cook )@ G 

(Coo ) ‘orrestville School, ( Co.,) (Gram mar Grace,) $550; Edg: water, Primary— 

Aspen, Colo-, $800; Bismark, Dak., $760: Evanston lll, $000; Klein’ ins, $0a0 ete, “4 
It will pay good teachers to send to this agency and learn what they are doing. Address 


Austin, Ill, $600; Art, St 
Orne; Cape G. Mo, 990 
places secured by ladies through this agency are as follows:— Jefferson High School 
ORVILLE BREWER, Manager, 170 State Street, Chicago. 





8 EX | , 
or! aN Cray, |TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
Teachers’ Bureau. Ce fusieione ar’ + y ty "Wuiversttion Got Sor 


(FOR BOTH SEXES.) leges, a. Families, and Churches. Crrculere 
choice schools carefully recommended to 

i rents. felling and renting of school pooventy 
OOL FURNITURE and schools supplies. Beat 

references Fareiened. 

E, MIRIAM COYRIERE, 
31 EB. 17th Street, between Broadway and Fourth 
Avenue, New York Citv. 


AMERICAN AND FOREIGN 


Professors, Teachers, Go M 
ee Colleges, Schoo Families and 


Copyists and Cashiers to Business Firms. 
Address fie) 4. BD, CoevEe, 
: 329 Fifth Ave., N. % 


REGISTER EARLY « salary or" change of 





PLE TESTIMON 
r Si ren is just that I 
your tote i = my behalf should Ae Bes Teachers’ Agency. 
Last year I was not teaching. I had schools, and ond Senos e- 
Offered my former tion at Johns- ncipals, Saeee, 


ville for this year at $1 and had accepicd it, 
ak r kindness and no work of my own. 
T received the offer of the First Ward Schoo) of 
this city at $1500. The Board at St. Johnsville 
pelenged me and [ accepted the latter. One 

could hardly ask for greater gain in so short a 
a or for oe of the benefits to be de- 
from your efficient A: gency. Sept. 14, 1887. 


A. Hall Burdick, rn oo ot Grammar School, 


ana Governesscs f for every _-t —, o 
3 recommends good schools to parents. 


neers. MJ. “Foreugn egchers ty Ag 


nion Square, ra ork, 
CHERMERHORNS TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 














Tong Island City, N Oldest and best known in U, 8. 
Union T. ya FM Established, 1855. 

How York City. 7 East 14TH Sreeet, N. Y. 
BRIDGE TEACHERS’ AGENCY ayy F 
noses BOSTONamesces sce. |NO Pee for Registration. sve 


Good Tearhen— 00 | others— always wanted. 
i stamp. R. E. AVERY, American 
Bureau, 2 West 14th St., New YORK. 





TEACHERS ! Seeing your sch srechools in good tet ee, 


or change of location 





hoe pean Oy all A Et ae fren Teac i itachers’ Oo. aE, Cocoteatve Amecintion 2S 176 
Bs Feit Goswell by mall, "Ac J. POUCH & CO. WARKEN, F eee 
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Scrofula 


Probably no form of disease is so generally dis- 
tributed among our whole population as scrofula. 
Almost every individual has this latent poison 
coursing his veins. The terrible sufferings on- 
dured by those afflicted with scrofulous sores 
eannot be understood by others, and their grati- 
tude on finding a remedy that cures them, aston- 
ishes a well person. The wonderful power of 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 


in eradicating every form of Scrofula has been so 
clearly and fully demonstrated that it leaves no 
doubt that it is the greatest medical discovery of 
this generation. It is made by C. 1. HOOD & CO., 
Lowell, Mass., and is sold by all druggists. 


100 Doses One Dollar 











How to Gure 
§Kin & Sciilp 
DISEASES 
awith the< 
@uTICURA 


HE MOst' DISTRESSING FORMS OF SKIN 
and scalp diseases, with loss of hair, from 
infancy to o) age. s ~— 8 ily, economicaily and 
permanently cured oy Se ie CUTICURA REMEDIES, 
when al) other remedies and methods fail. 
CurTicuRA, the great Skin Cure, and Curicura 
SOAP, an exquisite Skin Beautifier, prepared from 
it, externally, and CuTICURA RESOLVENT, the new 
Purifier, yay cure our form of skin 
and blood disease, from pimples to scrofula. 
Sold every where. Price, CUTICURA, 50c.; SOAP. 
25c.; RESOLVENT, $1. ~ oo by the Porrer 
DRUG AND CH®MICAL Co Mass. 
Send for “ How to Cure Skin Diseases.” 


ca Pimples, blackheads, chapped and oil 
skin prevented by CuTicurRA SOAP. if By | 








Rant a one minute, forall eden weak- 
ICURA ANNI-PAIN PLASTER, 
the ye pain-killing plaster. . 





New York to California! 


A Five weeks trip acrosrs the American Conti- 
nent, Grand Excursion through Ternee. 
under the oirect_ management of THOS. H. 
HENDRICKSON, the well-known jvurist 
and Excursion Agent. ving New York over 
the popular West Shore R. R. 

WEDNESDAY. FEB. 15. 1888, 
Thence via Grand Trunk to Chicago, Breil: 
too & Quincy to Kansas City, Atchison 
and Santa Fee and Suuthern Pacific &. “,* 


By specia! train of the Finest Palace Sleeping, 
Reclining Chair, Parlor and Dining Coates nt 
made—with revolvin ap Sar, Smoking und has 
gage Car attache everyth First-C 
throughout—only two changes, New York to to: 
California, and the lowest rate ever offered. 


FARE, ENTIRE TRIP, ONLY $255. 


Or, to Los Angelos, with independent return 
Tichk..ts, good for six months, only’ 160, 


THINK OF IT! 

The Tickets include all Hotels and Meals en 
ruute, Trausters and Double Berth, half a 
sectiun in Sleeping Cur for each person. The 
rou d trip iucluves four days Hotel Board at 
Los Angelos, ten or at Palace Hotel, San Fran- 
cisco, and a special side trip to ee 
over will be made of one day each goin 
Niagara Falls, Chicago, Kansas City, Las ee 
—Hot Springs and four days at Angelus— 
Returning, stopping at Sacramento, the capital 
of Culifornia—thence via Central Pacitic to Og- 
den, and thence via the scenic route of mere. 
Denver and KioGrance R. R., stopping two coors 
at Salt Lake City—crossiag the Moun- 
tains, passing eu route over the Marshai Paas 
and through the Koyal Gorge to Colorado 
Springs, remaini.g two days—making side trip 
to Manito and the Garden of the Gods—thence to 
Deaver, stopping one a thence via the 
tamous Burlington route. & Q. RK. R. to 
8 ~ pieateaeaes trunk and West Shore to New 

or 

‘he grandest opporturity ever offered and the 
most detig btful excursion n ever arranged. Now 
if you are going dvn’t delay in registering. 

Send for descriptive pamphlet and itinerary to 

THOS. H. HENDRICKSON, 


®17 Atlantic Avenue, Brooklyn. 


aa 


























EACHERS’ 800KS. 
EACHERS’ RICES 


Elegant 84 page 


descriptive cata~ of 1000 se pestpoeks 
logue free if you for School 
mention t. this paper. ries; heavy y dis- 
disso stock ; counts, y of us. 
ts; promptness. 


E. L. KELLOGG & CO., Edueational Pubs,,| 


THE PUBLISHERS’ DEsk.| 


Tiay may Oe be 
first in our 
‘ ion is not Sheen 
studied, but how it shall 
best hed and undertaken. Mr. 
J. H. Stic tlon to, him for his “Child's 
under obligation to him for his ‘‘ Child’ 
ak pr Language, ” «* Letters and Lessons 
” and other similar books ; 
nee will now increase the debt by the new 
series of Stickney’s Readers, consisting of 
a Primer, a First Reader, a Second Reader, 
and a Third Reader. These books are 
pre tory readers, leading to a classic 
series, and carrying pupi ils over the rudi- 
ments of reading by which cultivate 
literary taste and the tore of reading. 
The maximum rate of } progress is secured 
in bright, spirired prose, and the ballad 
and lyric poetry, in which our literature | Des 
issorich. The selections are wholesome 
in tone and well written, beside incl udin 
a@ great variety. Each volume containg 
selections for memorizing, and the series 
as a whole includes an unusually good 
collection of literary specimens. ‘lhe 
exampf.s of script are the best that could 
be obtained, and the occasional sungs in 
the lower books make a pleasing variety, 
and help to show the connection between 
the pleasant rendering of a song and of a 
story. The main redance for language 
cultuve is the superiority of the models 
presented and the livingness of the style 
of go The series is —— by 
Messrs. Ginn & Company, ton, New 
York and Chicago, 


Among the most important new books 
of the season, may be mentioned four 
which have special value for teachers. 
Educational Mosaics, by Gen. Thomas J. 
Morgan, Principal Rhode Island State 
Normal Schools, is a book that every 
te cher and educator should have. Insti- 
tutes of General History, by E. Benja- 
man Andrews, D.D., LL.D., Professor of 

History in Brown University, will be 
found well-nigh indispensavle by every 
teacher, student, and general reader of 
palag th Elementary chemical Technics, 

y George N. A.M., Principal of 
Nobinewe F Female Settion ‘ Exeter, yy & 
will meet a distinct n of all teachers 
of chemistry. Studies in Civil Govern- 
ment, Wilham A. Mowry, Pb.D., 
Boston, is a text-book for the use of 
classes in Civil Government, and will be 
more than i sper by such students. 
These beoks publishea by Messrs. 
Silver, Rogers “e Co. of 122 and 124 Wa- 
bash Ave., Chicago ; and 9 Bond St , New 
Sep who invite correspondence and will 
be pleased to send on application their 
new catalogue and special price list of 

pice oscar new educational publications 
supplies. 


Every teacher,—wtether a Kinde- 
—— or engaged in one of the more 
advanced grades—will appreciate the value 
of two books which have recently been 
issued by the Milton Bradley , of 
Springfield, Mass. ‘‘The Parasise of 
Childhood, *» ig the first and only com- 
plete illustrated guide to the Kindergarten 
éver publishedin English. ‘‘ The Kinder- 
garten and the School” 150 pages, ilius- 
trated with a steel plate portrait of Froe- 
bel, six full-page colored plates of oceapa- 
tions, and wood engravings of the gifts. 


The book comprises five papers as fol- 
By As L. Pi ike Theory of Feo 

y Anne age. roe- 
bel’s Kindergarten System. By Angeline 
Brooks. The Gifts and Occupations of 
the Kindergarten. By Angeline Brooks. 
The Use of Kindergarten Material in the 
Primary School. By Mrs. A. H. Putnam. 
The Son ga of Sang Mary cen with 
the Schoul. . Peabody. 
Tt has been BE Bees — oft this publication : 
**No other book has 80 express); 
adapted to the use of pendant reading 
rircles.” —Queries. 


Among the standard text-books which 
have also made themselves popular both 
with teachers and pupils, a few may be 
referred to as standi 


a few rmomeh the books of The Normal 





abst % 


ucational incl Dr. Brooks’ 
Novent Mathematical Course Standard 
Arithmetic and Union 





a5 Clinton Place, N.Y. 151 Wabash Av., Chicago. 


them employment. 
many tes rome ow the tae a 


“Take 


“yoo a tee to a hon 
w and 
and Business Co . Nor. h Middie ‘on, Ky. 


“The N 
Des Moines, Iowa. 


@eali ew th be ey Bs S f and then to . 
ngs wl aa ave always found em 
purchesed of thas to their 


represen pheit confideuce in 
promise.”—O. M. ARNOLD, Late Pres, of Kentucky Classical 


‘After an examination of the Catalogue and the 
of onan. I Taccord it my hearty approval.”—GRO. 


WANTED. 


CHOOL SUPERINTENDENTS and TEACHERS 

/ "to teprésent Our association. We prefér those wlio have had ex- 

“perience fa canvassing for books, or other kind of soliciting. We bave over 100 Teachers, 

School Superintendents and Principals of Schools now engaged in selling memberships, and they 
average to earn over $100 per month each, where they devote their whole time to this work. A 
few earn as high as $300 and $400 per month. The business is much pleasanter than canvassing 
for books. Many teachers say they will never again enter the school work so long as we will give 
We give either salary or commission. Best of references required. We have 


whe are 


ty Association. Tf have had 
Bverythirg I have 


ft books of the National Libi 


gebehition 
. RYLAND, Lieut.-Gov. 


ational Library aeoocn dispenses with * middle on the blic 
nearer to publishers. I think the ren ne one.” —J. W. EES zing the radi pubic 


NATIONAL LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 108 State Steet, Chicago, Il 





KINDERGARTEN 


AND SCHUOL | ecaimapemensnas & CO., 





Order of Exercises in Elocution, 


USED IN COOK COUNTY NORMAL SCHOOL 
By FRANK STUART PARKER. 


CONT ENTS :—Beart and carriage ot bear, 
Breathing exercise. ; imposing 


os NGsce, production ast and “duahty : 

lity of Speech ; Elements of 

Ulation ex ;’Guilmette’s vo vel Orel aad con- 

Sunant cha é1l’s vowel tables; —— 4 

Articulalicn ; ‘Piten Of Voice; Vuice piac 
exercises for placing. 


“i Soler of iecrslese is a drill-book for 
students of elocution, 147 pages, interleaved for 
notes. Price, $1.00. Address, 

MRS. FRANK STUART PARKER, 


Cook County Normal School, Englewood, Ill 


MACMILLAN & €0.'8 


SERIES OF SCIENTIFIC TEXT-BOOKS. 











4 Lessons in Elem. Ph ogy.. ORs - 
in Ehyaica) nc don cuusg 

Roscoe’s Lessons in Elem. Chemistry........ iis 

Jones’ Junior Course of Pr. Chemistry...... = 
Jevon’s_ Elementary Lessonsin Logic........ 

Stewart +8 Lessons ip a peniiendviie 1,10 

&ducational logue sent ' on ‘sppiication le 
132 Fourth Ave. Wew Vark. 





NORRIS’ 
CYCLOPEDIC MAP 


OF THE 


United States of America 


with adjacent portions of 
Mexico and Canada. 


The Latest and Greatest Advance 
IN THE IGE OF SCHOOL MAPS. 


ITS IMPORTANT FEATURES 
EXCLUSIVELY ITS OWN. 
Descriptive circulars upon Application. 
PUBLISHED FOR 
W.A. CHOATE & CO., 
GENERAL SCHOOL FURNISHERS, 

508 Broadway, Albany, N. Y. 


HELPS ror TEACHERS. 


Is the title of our new catalogue of books 
for teachers, now ready. It contains 








| in its 84 pagesa full description of our own 


publications and a list of 250 of the most 
prominent books for teachers, These have 
been carefully classified into departments, 
and every book has its title, nomiber ot 
pages, price, special teacher’s price, and 
postage. All the prominent are Farther | sesohing of 
described, or a table of their coritents given. | mar Sehoohs 
It has also'a short list of reference books, 
club list of educational anid other papers, | Bee 
and acareful index. Nothinglike it is pe, | a 
lished Our prices are low, aridany teacha; 
will save money by securing it. Sent free 
for 4 cents in stamps. 

E. L. KELLOGG & Co., 

EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHERS, 





25 Clinton Piace, New York. 


j 


SUPPLIES {7 Si tom 
WARREN’S 


PRIMARY GEOMETRY 
ol a a recite 


Pri 
Ean Sar Waring 2d pring Seba 
itary 


By S. EDWARD Warren, C. E., late Professor 
in the Rensselaer Polytechuie ‘institute, Troy, 
. fa 


ost, rooms tris. . - more elemen- 
aa 
Published and for sale by 


JOHN WILEY & SONS, New York. 
Catalogue and circular sent free by mail. 


THomas NELSON & Sons, 


42 Bleecker Street, New York, 
PUBLISH 


** Collier’s Histories,” 
AND 
** World at Home Readers.” 


Their catalogue will be sent free to an 
dress and con a large rtion of tan 
wultable’ for Duppidmontory 6 


. "ie .% 


LOvELL & co., Baseohonht ‘Pub- 
lishers, 16 Astor Place, New York City. 














BR a P b. $1.35; Prac- 
tical Work in ae dl T. Teach- 
ers’ 80 cts.; Pupils’ Edition, 35 cts.; 





Part Ti. The A'BO Reader). per set, 25 cts. 
Part 11 { cts.: Se 


Words for etc., 25 cts.; DeGraff’s Devel- 
Frebel’s Education of 

an, $1.30; cloth, 65c. boards. Giffin’s Graded 
view Questions, 55 cts. :Garlanda’s Phtlosophr 


f Words, $1.35. Send for catalogue. 


SOWER POTTS & CO., 
PHILADELPHIA. . 














THE NORMAL EDUCATIONAL SERIES. 
Dr. Brooks’s Normal Mathematical Course 
1, Standard Arith. Coarse, in Four Books. 

2. Union Arith. Course, in TWo Books, com- 
bining Mental and Written. 
Brooks's Higher Arithmetic. 
Brooks’s Normal Algebra. 
Brooks’s Geometry and Trigonometry. 


Montgomery's Nor. Uuion System of Indast, 
Drawing. 
Lyte’s Bookkeeping and Blanks. 


THE PRANG E EDUCATIONAL (0., 
Drawing ng Books, Drawing Models, 


A180 MANUFACTURERS OF 
PRANC’S DRAWING MODELS, 





Petectg wake 
ot fhe outset a saresatara,aatret 


THE PRANG 7 Park waret, Boston, ~~ 
Meneame: wae PN 


9 Wabash Avenue, 





favor bb mention- 
Shen conmunica 


Re iag tite "Jovimeat When 





ting wi 
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R. H. MACY & 60. 


14th St., Sixth Ave., and 13th St., 
NEW YORK. 


GRAND CENTRAL FANCY AND DRY 
GOODS ESTABLISHMENT. 


AN IMMENSE STOCK OF LADIBS’ 
CHILDREN’S 


MUSLIN UNDERWEAR, 


ALL OUR OWN MANUFACTURE, AT THE 
LOWEST PRICGS IN THE COUNTRY. 


AND 


OUR GENTLEMEN’S 


UNLAUNDRIED SHIRT, 


at 74c., 


HAS NO EQUAL. MADE IN OUR OWN 
WORKROOMS, BOSOMS OF CAREFULLY 
SELECTED LINEN, AND BUTTONHOLES 
HANDMADE. 


LAUNDRIED, 86¢. 


LINEN COODS 


OF ALL KINDS. 


BLANKETS, FLANNEL S 
LACE CURTAINS, ETC. 


BLACK AND COLORED 


Silks, Satins, Plushes, 
Dress Goods, 


AT PRICES BELOW ALL COMPETITION. 


MALL ORDERS CAREFULLY EXECUTED. 


R. H. MACY & CO.) 


Piso’s Remedy for 
Best, Easiast to Use, and 













is the 


ant d by drmasiats oF gent by mail. 





oa 


tory Belle tor Bohesia, 


MENEELY & CO. | = 
WEST TROY, X, ¥. 1824. 
Description prices and on 


BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY. 


Bel Is rd Pure Copper and Tin for Charen 
ools, Fire Alarms,Farms, etc, 
WARRANTED. Catalogue sent Free. 
VANDUZEN & TIFT. Cineinasti. U. 


McShane Bell Foundry 
sane ape beats for PRES we. 


Send. ir Price and Cer. 
rie al E co. * 
Mention inte paper. 


67 7, 



























The American nvestment Company, of Em- 
own th a up tale . 
surplus 5,000, ues first Mortgage 
me goven per cs Sau alinat ieee 
benture Bonds t. of 


r cen 
Leansheld in scoured by, Tus the Mercantile 
ge y 


cent. 
or pertade aside? on Year. ¥ Write at full aioe 
ne compan assau 
t.. iow York A L. ORM -BY. Vice-President 


LEASE mention ScHvot JouRNaL when com- 
municating with advertisers, 





Pe 





RAVEN eres 








It was the man who picked up the dol 
lar which some one else dropped that met 
with a loss, 


i poner 1S - oe ulons makers,” said 
small when he drapped a costly 
porcelain ornament. 


A ois article entitled ‘‘ About Beer 
Kegs,” is a waste of space. The story is 
told in one word—* Tramps.” 


The King of Siam is searching for 
twenty women to marry his son. Why 
in the dickens don’t he kill him at once? 





A man may be behind in bis work, and 
still chow push. This is so if he is wheel- 
ing a Ww. 


Say what the correspondents may 
about tranquility in Constantinople, war 
on turkey has begun. 


‘You are not e ted to eat the en- 
amel,” said the waiter to the man labor- 
ing to get the last drop of soup. 


Young Housewife—** What miserable 
litue eggs again! Vou really! must tell 
them, Jane, to let the hens sit on them a 
little longer.” 


There is a man in Buffalo who has a 
horse named “‘Mugwump.” He says he 
gave that name because he interferes. 


A. lady dropped a pin on Chestnut 





I WAS 


THOUSAN 


CURED 


CREAM BALM. 





DSI 


oo 


SAY SO 
A particie is into each nostri and is 
agreeable. pice, 8; by mail 
ais. SLY BHOS., ew York © Offic 
Gooenne 


street, Philadelphia, the other day, and 
people came running around the corners 
to learn the cause of the unusual noise, 


Fond Wife—‘‘ Would you believe that 
Mrs. Eccles, next door, speaks seven lan- 
guagest” Fond Husband—*‘Certainly 1 
— d ; she’s got tongue enough w speak 

ty.” 


One youngster—‘‘ We have a nice can- 
opy top to cover our carriage.” Other 
youngster—‘“‘That's nuthin.’ We have a 
cuattel mortgage on ours that more than 
covers it, pa says.” 


A mother was whippi 
day, and as she applied the rod she shout- 
ed, ‘‘ Will you behave?” ‘ Yes,” blub- 
bered the throbbing boy, “I will, if you 
w ” 


her boy yester- 





LEASE D the JournNaL when correspondip 
Pie 4 = 


Magnetist—‘‘ Yes, waiter, | am a mag- 





Sow ae SS 


and even whispers 


ig faee wr arege 


to others A comfortahle to 


disti inetly e reter to thos 
them spers oard aintinony. We refer to chow 


CURE'EDEAF 


reck’s Patent Improved Queptenes Bae 


,and perf ne work of 
Always in m_ position, bat. “snviatbe 


858 Broadway; N. Y., Mention this paper 












AS8kin of Beauty is a Joy Forever 
Dr. T. FELIX GOURAUD’S 





Driental eo or Magical Beautifier, 

eal + Removes Tan, Pimpler 

S: °° es, Moth 

Ses BS Patches, no 

afege es, and every 

Eee5 blemishon beau 

= Ps p AR defies 

Stas eerie ate 

é 87 years and is 

80 we 

the Sranpeatinn 

is properly made 

tered ‘tS: 

disting uished 

Dr. L. A. Sayer 

said to a lady of 

; the haution, (@ 

ladies wilt use 1 recommend ‘Gowrard'’s Cream’ 

tin the lcowt hanrtafl ay alt the preparations” vne 

bottie will last six mopths uring it every day. Also 

is entre ”. ae itepuctp doeganed 

e 

FERD T. BOP’ , 48 8t., running 
through to Omics, $7 Great Jones St., N. Y. 

aS Goods Dealers 

in Nf clay Bete , Ridley's 

imitations Reward for proof of any 












Sine Sonia 


ont A aa 
BNA 1] THE GREAT AMBRICAN TRA COMPANY 


P.0.Box299. 83 & 33 Vesey &.. Now York. 


ENJOY A CUP Q¥ GOOD TEA AND COFFEx. 
Send to the OLD RELIABLE, No Humbug. 


time to 
we A, 


netist. Would you like to see me tip the 
table?” Waiter—* No, sah ; but if it’s all 
de same to you, sab, yer might tip the 
waiter, sah.’ 


IMPORTANT. 
When visit: 


Rxpeess and ‘Suriage Hi te oo aud stop atthe 


Grand Union Gotel, iia and, sap 


Handsome Furnished Rooms at $1 and 
pos per day, a plan. Elevators, anc 
Modern Conv 


Restaurants supplied wi with the best. Horse cars. 
stages, and elevated railroads to all depots. You 
can live better for less money at the Grand Union 

Hotel, than any other first-class hotel in the City. 


A woman hurriedly stepped up to a 
guard the other aes” with the remark, 

* Is this the right trains” ‘ Where to 2” 
said the guard, politely. ‘* Where do you 
sup *” she answered, snappishly, and 
such travelers are not alone, either, 

ADVICE TO pornnen. 

MES. WINSLOW'S SOOTHING SYRD} should al 

w used for | CHILDREN SING. | it 


Bi the CHILD. 80 GoLIG and 
eer FOR DIARRBCA. 25 CTS, 


Of all color combinations ever planned or 
ever seen 

The most absurd’s a mingling of the blues 
with paris green. 


‘* Angelina asks for a definition of volu 
bility. Volubility, Angelina dear, is the 
distinguishing feature of a horse car driver 
when he is thirteen minutes behind sche- 
dule time on his supper trip, and an over- 
loaded coal team breaks down in front of 
him on the rail.” 


One of my children toy ame years old, hada 
very bad ad and nose of a 

toick, yellowish Tester. We bed t two pagetclane 
rescrib- fur her, but without benefit. triea 
im, m to our surprise in 


y's C —_ 
three was a marked improvement. 


In ort ti 

a soort time the cuocherge ¥" was apparently 
Iam on my second bottle of Ely’s Crerm Baim: 
being a sufferer a ee ee ee 
with this medecine [am being cured.—Wm. 
Dayton, Brooklyn. 
Miss Clara—‘‘ Have you read the new 
novel?” 
Miss Ethel—“ No, I haven’t finished it. 
I've only read the last two or three 
pages. 
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For people to expect a cure for Indiges 
tion, unless they refrain from eating 
what is unwholesome ; but if anything 
will sharpen the appetite and give tone 
to the digestive organs, it is Ayer’s Sar- 
saparilla. Thousands all over the land 
testify to the merits of this medicine. 

Mrs. Sarah Burroughs, of 248 Eighth 
street, South Boston, writes: “‘ My hus- 
band has taken Ayer’s Sarsaparilla, for 
Dyspepsia and torpid liver, and has 
been greatly benefited.” 


A Confirmed Dyspeptic. 


C. Canterbury, of 141 Franklin st., 
Boston, Mass., writes, that, suffering 
for years from Indigestion, he was at 
last induced to try Ayer’s Sarsaparilla 
and, by its use, was entirely cured. 

Mrs. Joseph Aubin, of High street, 
Holyoke, Mass., suffered for over a year 
from Dyspepsia, so that she could not 
eat substantial food, became very weak, 
and was unable to care for her family. 
Neither the medicines prescribed by 
physicians, nor any of the remedies 
advertised for the cure of Dyspepsia, 
helped her, until she commenced the 
use of Ayer’s Sarsaparilla. ‘‘ Three 
bottles of this medicine,” she writes, 
“cured me.” 


Ayer’s Sarsaparilla, 
PREPARED BY 
Dr. J. C. Ayer & Co., Lowell, Mass 
Price $1; six bottles, $5, Worth $5 a bottle. 
OPIUM:: DR. JAS. J, HOLDEN, WILLIAMSOURG, 6, 
CALL AT THL 


DENTAL ROOMS 
or 
DR. W. J. STEWART. 
362 WEST 23rd STREET, 


If your teeth are needing attention. Reliable Work 
Moderat e Chi Plastic filling for broken down 


dione. Editor SomooL JouBEAL. 
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and sensitive teeth, 
Refcre to A. M. E 





Does ‘cycling aid to 
vigorous appetite, good 
digestion, exbilarated 
spirits, innocent presse 
and health for ail 

“a 
YES! 

Would the majority of 
Awerican riders of t- 
class machines have ridden 
for 10 years, and c ntinue 
to ride Columbia _ Bicycles 
and Tricycles if they were 
not the best ? 


NO! 
The most comprehensive 
‘cycling catalogue pub- 
lished, tree on application. 


POPE MFG. CO., 
79 Franklin St, Boston. 
12 Warren &t., N. ¥. 
201 Wab Avenue, 
Chicago. 





CAL 
BOOKS FOR SCHOOL LIBRARIES. 


We now are ready to 
supply suitable books for 
School Libraries. School 
Officers and Teachers who 
wish to start or add to 
their School Libraries, will 
receive free on application 
a descriptive list of books 
with prices. This list is 
probably the best selection of the size made, 
and is graded to suit the age of the reader, 
and also classified into subjects. A new 
list is now ready. We will make liberal 
terms. Address, 


E. L. KELLOGG & CO., 
fducational Publishers, 25 Clinton Pl. N. ¥ 
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Volume V.—International Education Series. 
Edited by WM. T. HARRIS, LL.D. 


Froebel’s Education of Man, 


Translated and furnished with ample notes by 
w. N. HAILMANN, amt M,. 
Superintendent of Public Schools, La Porte, Ind. 
A Complete presentation of the patnatins of the New Education in all of ite phases, particularly 
with reference to early child-culture in home, kindergarten, and school. 
PRICE, $1.50. 


Mailed, post-paid, on receipt of price. 8 al terms will be made on class-supplies. Send for 
full descriptive cirowlars, ete ‘) » "e wet 


D. APPLETON & C0., Publishers, New York, Boston, Chicago, Atlanta, San Francisco. 





A. S. Barnes & Co’s Souvenir 


FOR 1888. 


THE ART OF PENMANSHIP, 


And a few Suggestions as to the Best Methods of Acquiring a Neat and Plain Style of Writing. 





Most beautifully ey oe ed original specimens of the best styles of penmanship, 
sgpenet expressly for the venir by 38 of the best Penmen. 
rice 25 cents. (Sent post- ”" to any teacher sending same, on receipt of 10 cents 


in postage stamps.) Address 


A. S. BARNES & COMPANY, Publishers, 


111 & 113 William Street, New York. 





ECLECTIC SERIES, ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


eg tS =p IMPROVED EDITION OF ANDREWS’S MANUAL OF THE CON- 


A Man es — the Constitution of the United States, for i jhe! Sooteuatien of American Youth in 
the Duties, Obligations and Rights of Citizenship. By I. DREws, LL. D , Marietta 

New Edition, Revised to date by the Author, thorough pF to grammar, high-schoo! and 
college grades; re-set entire and printcd from new type. mo., 408 pp., $1.00. by mail, $1.17. 


McGUFFEY’S NATURAL HISTORY SERIES. 


For THIRD READER GRADE: Familiar Animals and their Wild Kindred. 208 pp., full cloth. 
Introéuction and sample copy price, 50c. 

For Fourth READER GkADE: Living Creatures of Water, Land and Air. 208 pp., full cloth. 
Introduction and sample copy price, 50c. (Nearly ready.) 

These books are liberally and accurately filustrated: The designs were drawn and engraved ex- 
pressly for the lessons they illustrate, and include actual portraits of many famous animals, 

e field of natural history is approached by simple description and anecdote. The interest in 

reading is awakened by addressing the universal love of living creatures, and habits of observation 
are cultivated by pointing out likenesses and differences in the forms and adaptations of animals. 


YAN ANTWERP, BRAGG & CO., Publishers, Cincinnati, 0., New York, Boston. 


Payson, Dunton & Scribner’s 


STEEL PENS, (Imported) 


No. 117, (Excelsior.) No. 115, (School.) 
No. 217, (intermediate.) No. 215, (Half Stub.) 
No. 317, (Commercial.) No. ae, (Falcon.) 
Campbell’s School Record, No. 4; os eee 
Campbell’s School Record, No. 2, Monthly. 
Campbell’s School Diary, No. 3, Weekly. 
Campbell’s School Diary, No. 4, Monthly. 
Write for samples and introductory terms. 
POTTER, 


KNIGHT, AINSWORTH & CO., 
School Book Publishers, 107 Chambers Street, New York City. 





NEW FRANKLIN READERS. 


THE LATEST, HANDSOMEST, AND BEST. 


This new series of reading books has lb en prepared on the most approved methods of seating 
reading. The series is systematically arranged and carefally graded nd excels all others in 
Practical sy Gradations Methods, Clear Typogra 

Easy radations ea autiful _ a 
hoice Reading Selections, Durable Bindings. 
They ove smut the finest School Readcrs ever published. Prices; First Reader, 24 cts. : 
Second der, 36 cts.; Third Reader, 50 cts.; Fourth Reader, 60 cts. ; Fifth Reader, 84 cts. A tull 
sumple set, postpaid, for e. 00. Special prices for first introductory supply. 


THE FRANKLIN COPY BOOKS. 


AT REDUCED PRICES. 

This excellent series of Copy Books is printed by ety oy —) & ty ~~ writing iz paper and bound 
with strong eee paper covers. Franklin Grammar 8c f Copy Books, 96 cents per 
dozen. Franklin Short Course Series, 72 cents per ing Prankiin Tracing Series, 72 cents per 
dozen. For samples and introductory terms, address, 


TAINTOR BROTHERS & CO., Publishers, 18 and 20 Astor Place, New York. 


STONE'S HISTORY OF ENGLAND 


‘By A. P. STONE, LL.D., 
Superintendent of Schools, City of Springfield, Mass. 
Legally adopted in cities of Boston, Philadelphia, Albany, Minneapolis, Indian- 
apolis, Grand Rapids, Denver, and other important cities throughout the country. 
[t is not only an admirable text-book in the study of English history, but has proved 


very successful as a supplementary reader, in connection with United States History 
when English is not a prescribed study. Sample copy sent by mail for 50 cents. 


THOMPSON, BROWN & CO., Publishers, 
Boston, Mass. 





JUST PUBLISHED. 


BUTLER'S ELEMENTARY GEOGRAPHY, 
BUTLER'S COMPLETE GEOGRAPKY, 
BUTLER'S PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY, 


Write for Specimen Pages. 


E. H. BUTLER & CO., Philadelphia. 


Cc. H. BROWNE, Agent, 686 Broadway, New York. 


THREE NEW BOOKS. 


First Term’s Work in| Well’s 
Reading. 


By HELEN M. CLEVELAND. 














Essentials of 


Trigonometry. with Four 
Place Tables, $1.08, And, 


Well’s Plane Trigono- 


metry. 75 cts. By Webster Wells, 
Prof. of Mathematics in Mass. Inst. of Technology. 


LEACH, SHEWELL & SANBORN, Publishers, 
87 Franklin Street, Boston. 743 Broadway, New York. 


GET THE BEST. 


LANGUAGE. Hyde's Practical Lessons in the use of English. Introduction 

ice, 35 cents. You are sure to like it. 

DING. Wright’s Nature Reader, No. 1. Seaside and Wayside. Introduction 
price, 25cents, ‘These Readers are considered by those who have seen the proofs 
as meeting successfully the difficulties of learning Natural Science to some extent 
while also pag Bes read. Henceforth the reading-lessons in the primary 
school will be as tructive as well as entertaining as any part of the whole 
school course.’ 

GEOGRAPHY. Progressive Outline Maps. Based on the assumption that map- 
drawing should be taught AS A MEANS, and notasanend. These outlines keep a 
correct form of the country under consideration constantly before the per. 
Their use enables a teacher in 20 minutes to test her pupils upon knowled 
quiring 1‘¢ hours of written examination. The PROGRESSIVE OUTLINE 
are highly commended by many = 57 es and Teachers who are teen. 
Fall set of samples sent on receipt of 10c. 


D. C, HEATH & CO., Publishers, Boston, New York and Chicago. 
Ree confer a favor by mentioning the ScHOOL JoURNAL when commun 


A new Primer nicely illustrated. 





Sample copy by mail 10 Cents. 











advertisers. 


A RARE OPPORTUNITY 


for acquainting pupils with the best literature of our language is offered in the 
ENGLISH CLASSIC SERIES. 

#@ The List includes selections from Byron, Milton, Bacon, Moore, Goldsmith, 
Scott, Burns, Crabbe, Campbell, Pope, Shakespeare, Wordsworth, Spenser, 
Cowper, Tennyson, Gray, Irving, Dickens, Carlyle, Lamb, Dryden, The Cavalier 
Poets, Bryant, Thackeray, Keats, Coleridge, Addison, Webster, Brown, Morris, 
Ruskin, Browning, etc., etc. 

From 32 to 64 pages each, 16mo. Others in preparation. Bound with paper 
covers, Sent to any address in the United States, post-paid. One dozen copies 
for ¢1.20; 100 copies for $9 ; 1,000 copies for $80. 

A singly copy sent by mail on receipt of 12 cents. 

Send for list’giving titles. 


CLARK & MAYNARD, Publishers, 771 Broadway and 67 & 69 Ninth St., New York. 





Sher! publishers of THE ScHOOL JOURNAL would esteem it a great favor if names 
of teachers who do not take it and who would be likely to be interested, are sent us 
*hat they may send specimen copies. 


CO YCLOPAQUS 





JOHN E. POTTER & C0., 


PHILADELPHIA, 
Every home, school, and office needs 

a Cyclopedia, which should be reli- gl asa sideitsiel : 
sble, fresh as to information, and low Murray's Essential Lessons in English, - 5 
in price. Johnson’s Universal Murray's Advanced Lessons in English, - 90 
Cyclopedia (1887) is ten years later McElroy’s Essential Lessonsin Etymology, - .75 
Sites cities Auteiitaled? the Britan- Kellerman’s Elements of Botany, - = $1.25 
Man either Applevons oF SHS Baldwin's Essential Studies in Literature, - 1.25 
nica, is more reliable and satisfactory, Baldwin’s English Literature, 2 vols, - 1.50 
and costs only half as much. Fenno’s Science and Art of Elocution, - 1.25 
A. J. JOHNSON & CO., Fenno’s Favorites, No. 1,2,3,4,each, -  .25 
Bi Great Sones St.,. Bow Yeoh. Easy LessonsinFrencb, - - - - 1.25 
9) Dillard’s Exercises in Arithmetic, - - .50 


"\T { eT a A @eattas 
{OTEKQUALLED BY ANY WIACR. 


Do You Wish a Botany 


That is simple, scientific, and beautifully illustra- 
pet written by one who is in the practical work 
teaching? If so, send One Do to 
GEO. SHERWOOD & CO., 
307 and 309 Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill., 


and they will send to you ApBre G. HALL’s 
Lessons Botany and Analysis of Plants. 





Special Prices for introduction. Correspondence 
solicited. 


First Steps in Scientific Knowledge. 
sce hing of Bemeptar ras 


SotPvece List and Descriptive Catalogue fres on 


2 B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY, 
715 & 717 Market Strest, Philadetphie, 














Publishers of School and College Text-Books, etc 
Dealers in Scbool and Supplies. 
HOLMES’ NEW READERS. 


ord by Sarasande of | Best ideas ; neatest illustrations ; cheapest books. 
will teacher or parent. First 
, 15 cents ; 25 ets.; Third, 40 cts. 





UNIVERSITY PUBLISHING CoO., 
19 Murray Street, New York. 
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